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The Royal Bumps 


® BECAUSE FAMILIARITY breeds contempt, we may be 
excused, perhaps, for feeling less warmly toward the Royal 
Visit today than we did when it was first announced. 


For example, we have always thought Prince Philip a 
rather engaging fellow. Given the opportunity he could quite 
easily have become a good friend. Today we view him with 
about the same feeling and respect as the face in the morning 
mirror. And we are as tired of his wife and family as we are 
of hearing about the cute tricks of the neighbor’s children. 


It is a pity to feel this way. It is a crying shame that our 
Royal visitors must be exploited in the worst Hollywood 
tradition. Such treatment is part of the act with movie stars 
whom we can take or leave. It is just dandy for visiting dig- 
nitaries and trained seals. But we don’t feel happy about the 
use of such propaganda tactics on representatives of a 
tradition which has lasted a good deal longer than most 
human institutions. And we dislike even more seeing our 
advertisers climb on the back of the Royal family in order 
to sell a few more cakes of soap or bottles of beer. 


The Royal Visit is, of course, news. As such it is good 
newspaper copy. But there is a vast difference between 
honest reporting and sensational circulation building tactics. 
The former encourages interest and enthusiasm. Unfortu- 
nately the latter has been so much in evidence that many 
people find their natural interest suffocated by a froth of 
trivia. 

There are sound political reasons for the Royal Visit. 
Today the distance between Canada and Great Britain is 
measured in hours. And yet, as this distance has grown 
shorter, our political and economic interests have grown 
further apart. As Ambassadors of Goodwill, the Royal Couple 
can do much to strengthen these ties. They are a symbol of 
unity which viewed in its broader sense suggests that nations 
can live and work together. 


The importance of Elizabeth and Philip lies not in them- 
selves as individuals. For them, the visit to Canada will be 
an arduous ordeal. It will test their good nature, patience and 
tolerance to the limit. And if we see nothing more than this 
in their visit we shall be the losers. If we lose sight of the 
British Crown as an institution, changing to meet the times, 
always malleable to serve the highier interests of the people, 
then we forget the perspective against which the pageantry 
and pomp should be enjoyed. 


With the sort of stuff we are seeing and hearing this can 
easily happen. We rebel against the cloying sentimentality, 
the vulgar commercialism being displayed. We regret to 
think that a rather nice young couple with a very difficult 
job ahead of them are being sold short by the bumbling 
immaturity of our own propaganda machines. Our anger is 
all the stronger because it is levelled against the working 
press of which we are a part. 


Television and Public Housing 


We have noted during the past two years that T.V. 
has threatened to destroy social interrelationship, the art 
of conversation, organized sports, and the moving picture 
business. Now it is the first experimental public housing 
project in Canada which is threatened with factionalism 
and even curtailment with television as the immediate agent 
or instrument of disintegration. 

Four weeks ago the Toronto Housing Authority was pre- 
sented with a proposition by a commercial television organi- 
zation which proposed to install aerial equipment to which 
any tenant of the Regent Park Housing Project might con- 
nect his T.V. set. The initial cost, said to be about $50,000, 
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was to be borne by the Authority, that is, the taxpayers of 
Toronto. The mayor, Chairman of the Authority, was re- 
ported to have stated, in dictatorial fashion, that there 
would be no television in Regent Park and, in any event, 
the tenants were relatively disadvantaged citizens living 
in a public housing project at subsidized rentals and couldn’t 
afford such luxuries. 

A public outcry has been led by the so-called Regent Park 
Ratepayers’ Association, a group which changed its name 
from that of Regent Park Tenants’ Association when it 
attracted only a handful of tenants, namely the anti- 
government faction. It is now composed largely of property- 
owners in areas adjacent to the present project who fear 
extension of urban redevelopment and rehabilitation, loss 
of their homes at fairly moderate prices in a wild inflationary 
market, and loss of the right of some of them to rent some 
of their space at the fantastic levels of prevailing uncontrolled 
rents. Their leader has announced publicly that he is a can- 
didate for election to City Council. 


In a test installation of T.V. the very first tenant admitted 
to the project received a set for fifty cents. Future payments 
were not mentioned but full payment seems unlikely in 
view of his relatively disadvantaged economic status on 
entry. He will receive an eviction notice for erecting an 
aerial contrary to the provisions of his lease. 


In this unostentatious country ownership of automobiles 
and television sets, even at fifty cents down and fifty cents 
a week, is considered by some a privilege reserved for the 
wealthy, and to these people it seems unthinkable that 40 
percent of the tenant families should possess automobiles or 
aspire to T.V. outside of the tavern. On the other hand, all 
liberal people resent, quite properly, the implication that 
any citizen should be told how or why he should spend or 
not spend his income, once his rent is paid. 


The real issues are twofold. First and foremost the Toronto 
Housing Authority is too small in numbers and is not rep- 
resentative of the citizens at large or of the tenants. T.V. 
is the latest in a long series of levers designed to force tenant 
representation and it may succeed where more reasonable 
approaches have failed. The anti-government faction would 
probably, however, disown an appointee outside its small 
coterie and one of its following would probably be disowned 
by the remainder of the tenant group. 


Of perhaps more importance, the Authority has now bor- 
rowed to the limit of the community’s financial authoriza- 
tion in 1947, and will need as much money again to finish 
the project. This presents a golden opportunity to the Prop- 
erty Owners’ Association and other opponents of public 
housing and urban redevelopment, to infer that T.V. owners 
need no such project at all. In fact, they allege, if the 
present tenants can afford T.V. the need for low rental 
housing has obviously evaporated. What they do not seem 
to know, or carefully ignore, is the fact that Regent Park 
is not low rental housing. 


The King’s Printer 


Shortly before the appearance of the Report of the Massey 
Commission, a leading Canadian educational publishing 
house announced that it would publish a pocket-size sum- 
mary of the main findings of the Report at $1.00. This fact 
was announced in these columns, and a number of readers 
expressed their interest in such a summary by sending in 
orders. The summary has not been published, and as matters 
stand there is little likelihood that it will be published. The 
reason is that the King’s Printer has objected to the publi- 
cation of such a volume. 
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Legally, the King’s Printer would appear to be entirely 
within his rights. The copyright for the Report and for all 
similar government publications rests with the King’s 
Printer. But, it is open to question whether the interests 
of the public are best served by this close interpretation of 
the law by the government printing office. The nature of 
the material in the Report, and the principle of freedom 
of information would suggest that the findings of such a 
public body should be available to the public by every 
means possible. It is understandable that the King’s Printer 
would prefer to have the public read the original version 
of the report which runs to more than 500 pages and sells 
for $3.50. To encourage distribution and sale of the official 
publication, it has been offered to a number of leading 
booksellers on a consignment basis: a departure in the 
direction of active merchandising quite unusual for the 
conservative King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 
Yet, it is a matter of regret that the initiative shown by an 
independent publishing house has been thwarted by the 
decision of the King’s Printer that, although newspapers 
and magazines were free to quote extensively from the 
Report, the essence of the Report might not be made avail- 
able in book form. 

A pocket-size summary of the Massey Report to sell at a 
“—— price would have served a useful purpose. It still 
could. 
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Thumbprints 

Attendance at the Canadian National Exhibition was down 
this year from last. But before anyone’s belief in progress 
is restored, it should be added that there was a lot of rain 
during the second week. 

* * * 

Talking of the CNE, we enjoyed the reassurance to the 
Creator on a sign beside the Ontario Hydro’s model of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway: “ ‘The Canadian Congress of Labour 
fully approves the St. Lawrence . . .—A. R. Mosher.” 

Ged will be pleased. 


The Bevan Way 


THE PAMPHLET ONE WAY ONLY, of Aneurin Bevan 
and his group does not seem to have had a very warm public 
reception in British Labor circles, but there is no doubt a 
good deal of rank-and-file support for its ideas. The Labor 
government has not yet succeeded in really enlightening the 
masses of its following as to the ful extent of the Soviet 
threat. At this distance one cannot follow the manoeuvring 
that is going on inside the party in preparation for the trial 
of strength at the annual Conference in October between the 
Bevan group and the Attlee-Morrison-Gaitskell majority 
leaders. But one can make several points about the pamphlet 
without hesitation. 


For one thing, it is infinitely better written than the 
official statements of policy which have recently emanated 
from Transport House. That elite minority who cannot help 
believing that in politics God is on the side, not of the big 
battalions, but of those who know how to express them- 


selves, will conclude that victory is bound to rest ultimately 
with the Bevanites. 


Another notable feature of the pamphlet, of which Cana- 
dians should be made well aware, is the completeness with 
which the left wing of British Labor has been compelled— 
in words at least—to drop its pro-Russian attitude. This 
pamphlet is almost as outspoken as anybody in the right- 
wing majority could wish in criticising Sovietism, pointing 
out its fundamental anti-democratic character, and denounc- 
ing its hypocrisies. The Bevanites—in words at least—wil] 
have nothing to do with “neutralism.” They recognize that 
organized force is one of the instruments that must be used 
in dealing with the Kremlin. 


But the root weakness of the pamphlet is that the authors 
will not say how much force is needed. They think that 
Russian power has been exaggerated, they want much less 
British resources devoted to military preparations—but they 
will not say how much less. They remain astutely vague, so 
that they can continue to paint beautiful pictures of what 
may still be done in housing and other social services. A 
strict moralist might say that this is dishonest, since the 
whole question between Mr. Bevan and the majority of the 
Cabinet and of the party executive—once he admits that 
something must be done to counter Soviet military power— 
is the precise one of how much of the national income is to 
go for butter and how much for guns. If Mr. Bevan com- 
mitted himself to precise figures, he would then have to 
give some evidence for his unsupported thesis that Russian 
armed force in Europe is not so threatening in size as 
British and American intelligence sources say it is. 


Similarly one must criticize what is by far the most 
attractive portion of the pamphlet, those sections which deal 
with the social revolution in Asia and the need for the 
Western powers to devote some of their financial resources 
to helping the East in social and economic development. 
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Once again the question is how much—and how will this 
be fitted into the rest of the budget, and how far will it go 
in meeting Asia’s needs. 

In short, the Bevanites are preaching the brave new 
world at home and in Asia without explaining exactly how 
it is to be paid for in the next few years. This pie-in-the- 
sky tactics may be effective electioneering; but any govern- 
ment, which is responsible for meeting the Soviet threat, 
cannot avoid telling its people sooner or later that they will 
have to make sacrifices now in order to quickly build up the 
power that will make negotiation from strength possible. 
Perhaps it will turn out that the political leader who is pre- 
pared to be frank with the British people about the hard 
necessities of their case will win their confidence now just 
as such statesmen have frequently done in the past. 

The official pamphlet of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labor Party, Our First Duty—Peace, which 
was issued just after the Bevanite One Way Only, does not 
measure up to any such ideal standard. Even more than the 
left-wing manifesto it confines itself to the realm of rhetoric 
rather than of policy-making. It admits that the new re- 
armament policy “will demand some sacrifice from us all”; 
but the closest it gets to saying how much sacrifice will be 
demanded is in the masterly understatement (which must 
have been drafted by that super-politician Herbert Morrison 
himself): ‘“‘There may, therefore, be some reduction in the 
supply of goods available to improve the standard of living.” 
It speaks of “the high adventure of further socialist advance 
before us,” but has not a word about any further specific 
parts of the economy that are to be socialized during the 
next parliament. 

This leaves a great opportunity for the Conservatives to 
do something like what Winston Churchill did on the ever- 
memorable occasion when he told the British people that 
he had nothing to offer them but blood, toil, sweat, and 
tears. The new Conservative prophet, however, Mr. David 
Eccles, who conjured up an illusion several weeks ago of the 
Conservatives as a dynamic party, when he described them 
as the party not of those who possess wealth but of those 
who create wealth, has since then carefully avoided develop- 
ing this rhetoric into anything like policy-making. And 
rhetoric is about all that the British people seem likely to 
get from their leaders on both sides until the general election 
is safely out of the way. 

In the text-book theories of democracy general elections 
are pictured as the occasions on which the great issues are 
threshed out and the people make their choice. But in our 
actual modern mass-democracies something quite different 
seems to be happening. Is it too cynical to say that the 
general election is turning into a noisy ritual whose purpose 
seems to be that of preventing the people from understand- 
ing the choices that have to be made? And does this noisy 
ritual succeed in intoxicating the people, or does it actually 
do something much more dangerous, that is, bore them? 
Well, the British general election will probably at least do 
one thing, it will provide a government with a secure major- 
ity—which will then go on to do the things that it hasn’t 
frankly discussed during the general election. And perhaps 
the British people, who are too mature to be either as 
intoxicated or as bored as they will look to different groups 
of observers during the election, will in some instinctive 
way understand what they are doing when they mark their 
ballots. F.AU. 
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Twenty-Five Years Ago 


VoL. 7, No. 73, OcroBEr, 1926, The Canadian Forum. 

The result of the general election surprised most of the 
pundits of our political world, and during the past two 
weeks they have been busily employed in working out to 
their individual satisfaction just what the verdict of the polls 
portends. The most popular opinions appear to be that the 
constitutional issue was the decisive factor and that the result 
of the polling marks a great renaissance of the British demo- 
cratic spirit, that the result is a violent protest against the 
Conservatives’ idée fixe of a brick-for-brick tariff, and, 
thirdly, that neither the constitutional issue nor the tariff 
had anything to do with it, but that the elecorate put the 
Liberals in because Mr. Robb promised them another cut 
in taxes and Mr. Meighen did not. All three causes no doubt 
played a part in returning a sweeping majority of Liberals 
and Progressives to our next Parliament; and we must not 
overlook another potent factor, which was the desertion from 
the true-blue cause of a good many Conservatives who had 
long supported it merely because of the Tories’ claim to 
stand first and foremost for the British connection, and who 
forsook the party when its leader smashed all Conservative 
claims to such sentiment in the forlorn hope of capturing 
Quebec. If the result of the election is gratifying to Mr. King, 
it should also give him food for thought. 


The New German 
Nazi Party 


C. C. Aronsfeld 


® THERE IS THIS to be said for Major-General Otto 
Ernst Remer who has now raised a new strong Nazi force— 
he is nothing if not straightforward. Not for him the worldly 
wisdom of those “neo-Nazis” who claim to improve on the 
old Nazis and find fault with Hitler because he failed. Remer 
does not believe in this kind of pretense. He still considers 
himself bound by the oath to the Fiihrer and when on the 
dreadful July 20, 1944, he, as commander of the Berlin 
Guards, received direct orders from Hitler to ruthlessly 
stamp out the conspiracy of some exasperated generals, Dr. 
Goebbels had every reason to compliment him on being a 
“fanatical National Socialist.” 


This was the perfect fruit of Nazi education, the robot 
utterly immune against reason and experience. Nothing that 
has happened since 1945 has made the slightest impact on 
his mind. In fact he publicly boasts that he did right and, 
given the chance, would act in precisely the same way again. 
It is necessary, he says, to “link up with the glorious tradi- 
tion of the Hitler Reich,” in order to “recapture for Germany 
the place due to her.” 

This man Remer, now 42, is in name Vice-Chairman, in 
fact the Great Leader, of the “Socialist Reich Party” which 
polled nearly 400,000 votes—one tenth of the total—in the 
important state of Lower Saxony. Its core is made up of 
prominent, double-dyed Nazis, and all too familiar features 
are the toughs of the inevitable bodyguard, the jackboots, 
the Hitler Youth now called Reich Youth, the Prussian 
goosestep, and above all, the perfidious attacks on demo- 
cracy. Remer’s brazen lie (for which he was prosecuted) 
that the government had made plans to flee from Germany 
in the event of a Russian invasion, was a characteristic 
example of the Nazi technique. 

The Party began its career in the late autumn of 1949 
as the offshoot of one in the miscellany of Nazi factions, the 
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“German Party of the Right.” It soon engaged in that 
strident campaign of subversive propaganda reinforced by 
terroristic violence, which was first preached in Mein Kampf 
and ultimately practised in Auschwitz. The success achieved 
was as striking as that of Hitler in September, 1930, and 
it seems that the leaders, finding themselves so suddenly 
in sight of power, are employing the same stratagem of 
trying to appear respectable. It is today no longer remem- 
bered that Hitler once told the foreign press he did not 
propose to curb the rights of German Jews, and only enter- 
prising historians will dig up his fantastic promise, “We 
shall not swindle and we shall not lie!” With the same cool 
unconcern, the S.R.P. now protests that they ‘“uncondi- 
tionally support a democratic State,” though they add, 
ominously enough, that they “regard a man not as an 
individual, but as a member of society.” Obviously these 
affirmations, however blatantly insincere, are intended, like 
Hitler’s, to set up a screen of legality behind which the gains 
can safely be digested, fresh forays planned, and democratic 
tolerance exploited for the purpose of destroying democratic 
freedom. 

At present three points stand out in the Party’s propa- 
ganda. First, a marked hostility against the West. “American 
war criminals” are denounced, so is the “American terror 
régime,” and the Bonn ministers are abused as “collabora- 
tors.” Britain is accused of being ‘“anti-European,” and 
if she had been wise enough to join Hitler, says Remer, 
“Tndia would still be hers—five Panzer Divisions would have 
settled it.” 

By contrast, no attempt is ever made to stir up feeling 
against Russia. This notable fact has encouraged specula- 
tions as to whether and how far, again on the original Nazi 
pattern, the S.R.P. may be hoping for salvation from the 
East. The Federal Minister of the Interior has claimed to 
have traced some links, but the evidence does not seem to 
be conclusive. If corroborated, it would certainly cause no 
surprise. Remer has gone out of his way to uphold Prussia 
as an ideal, and Bismarck’s policy of “re-insurance” with 
Russia has never been forgotten, any more than the even 
more topical and suggestive example set by the Prussian 
contingents in Napoleon’s army of 1812. 

The third feature worth noting, which indeed distinguishes 
the new Nazis from the old, is the absence of any public 
reference to Jews. No anti-semitic utterance of any of the 
leaders has so far been reported. It appears that they direct 
all the strength and spite of their attack on avowed political 
enemies of the Hitler régime, on the “Christian swine of 
officers,’ as the pagan Remer described some who had 
faint religious scruples, the plotters of July ’44 who are being 
presented as the bogey men of a new “Stab-in-the-Back” 
legend. 

Actually, in their endeavor to gain respectability, at 
least one of the Party’s leaders, Count Westarp, has gone 
so far as to declare that among the “mistakes” of the Nazis 
which they sought to avoid, had been the classification of 
citizens and racial and religious persecution. Naturally, it 
would hardly be wise to attach importance to such state- 
ments which are belied by the environment in which they 
occur. The erstwhile commander of the Berlin Guards will 
scarcely have the time or temper to consider such trifles, and 
when his colleague, the Chairman of the S.R.P., Dr. Dorls, 
was asked about the concentration camps and gas chambers, 
he explained them, tersely, as “revolutionary methods of 
overcoming the past.” 

Still, the fact remains that Jews, qua Jews, are not as much 
as mentioned,* and a strange fact it is. For to affirm that 


*Occasionally, of course, the point will be made. A S.R.P. candidate 
told the Jewish Committee in the British Zone that if they were wise, 
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anti-semitism is not dead in Germany is a platitudinous 
understatement, and if the Jews in the country have been as 
good as exterminated, their number has never been relevant 
to the value of anti-semitism as a weapon in the war on 
democracy. Perhaps this oddity of the S. R. P. is rationally 
explained by a feeling that Jew-baiting is really unnecessary, 
that the land is sufficiently fallow for the rest of Nazi propa- 
ganda, and that in any case there can be no doubt when 
men openly avow themselves disciples of Adolf Hitler. 


To be sure, there is very little doubt. There was something 
pathetic about the Christian Democrat who cried in the 
Bundestag: “When I think back to 1931 and ’32, then all I 
can say is ‘So did it begin’.”” The warning example of the 
Weimar Republic is of course ever present, and the govern- 
ment readily assure those anxious to hear it that they have 
learnt the lesson. Nor have they been entirely inactive. They 
have banned the S.R.P.’s storm troopers called Reich Front, 
a force some 6,000 strong, and no public office is to be held 
by any member of the S.R.P. An outright ban on the whole 
Party has so far been prevented by two ominous circum- 
stances. In the first instance, the cabinet is not united. The 
two members of the “German Party” appear to have success- 
fully opposed effective action. In the second place, the 
government of the Republic and the Government of Lower 
Saxony lost much time, and probably not a little prestige, by 
inconclusively wrangling over the procedural question of 
whose was the duty to ban. Once again, in spite of the 
Weimar lesson, indecision, formalism and frailty of demo- 
cratic spirit gave comfort to the Nazi cause. 


Whether the Opposition would have taken a stronger 
course is difficult to say. Dr. Schumacher, the Socialist 
leader, has put all the blame on the government’s policy. 
But his approach has not been such as to inspire unqualified 
confidence. For reasons which he must have carefully con- 
sidered, he employs arguments that might be used, and in 
fact were used, by Nazis. In a recent speech he had the all 
but irresponsible audacity to attack Dr. Adenauer for 
“merely fulfilling obligations imposed on him by those who 
permitted him to be Foreign Minister.” On a previous 
occasion he abused the head of the government as “the 
Chancellor of the enemy.” Such an appeal to treacherous 
and aggressive nationalism bodes ill in a leader who claims 
to be a democratic, rather than a national, Socialist. 


The most hopeful signs as yet—somewhat different from 
the Weimar experience—are efforts among the people to 
offer the only opposition that Nazis respect—force. Meetings 
of the S.R.P. were broken up in various parts of the country, 
and several Chief Constables have been encouraged to pro- 
hibit Remer’s campaign as a danger to public order and a 
provocation of all democrats. Perhaps not too many great 
expectations must be aroused on that score. There is still 
widespread apathy, desire to feed on convenient lies and 
reluctance to face the awful reality. Certainly the dullness of 
hearts and drabness of minds which can tolerate Remer is 
appalling and bound to remain frightening. 

In the last resort everything will depend on the leaders. 
Vision and courage vigorously displayed by the guardians of 
the constitution are certain to win many waverers and put 
fresh strength into failing convictions. If the lesson of 
Weimar has been learnt, due weight will be given to the 
observation of a competent critic who found that “not until 
it was too late, not until the Nazi movement had become too 
strong to be suppressed by force, did the Republic actually 





they would support the campaign in favor of the seven Landsberg 
murderers; if they didn’t, they would find “a new wave of antisemitism 
sweeping Germany as it did in 1933.” But this was almost a freak 
occurrence, and certainly that kind of blackmail might equally have 
been practised by other humdrum German politicians. 
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attempt to strike, and not until Hitler had become the man 
of the day would they condescend to take him seriously.” 


This critic was the late Dr. Goebbels looking back from 
the comfortable heights of 1940. He merely summed up the 
results of a policy against which a true German democrat, 
Hugo Preuss, had warned twenty years earlier, at the very 
beginning of the democratic experiment in Germany: “It is 
thoroughly foolish tactics, and invariably unsuccessful, to 
try and steal the thunder from irresponsible demagogues by 
means of evasion, half-hearted surrender, and considerate 
efforts not to hurt feelings. Such tactics will have the very 
opposite effect—the indecision will alienate the wavering 
far-too-many and drive them toward the seemingly so valiant 
demagogues. Their ruthless and reckless bearing calls for 
a resistance three times as ruthless and reckless. The majesty 
of the Republic needs the rods and—the axes, too.” 


Notes from the 


Laurentians 
Samuel Roddan 


® ON AN IMPERIAL OIL road map of Quebec, Route II 
looks like a giant lassoo flung half-way around the Lauren- 
tians. From Montreal the highway runs north through St. 
Jerome and St. Agathe to Mont Laurier, curves past Mani- 
waki and then follows the Gatineau through Kazabazua and 
Wakefield to Hull. If you trace your finger along the blue 
line of the Ottawa east of Hull, past the Seigniory Club and 
Montebello and clear down to St. Anne de Bellevue where the 
Ottawa tumbles into the St. Lawrence, then, inside this 
gigantic noose of highway and river, lies the greater part of 
Quebec’s most famous playground, full of contradictions, 
puzzles and strange beauty. 


Along the highway the Laurentians are frequently am- 
bushed by dusty towns (smoke stacks that jab into the sky 
like fat cigars, sprawling cathedrals, dirty jail-like factories) , 
but beyond these barricades are gentile, rolling hills, spark- 
ling lakes and the green, sweet-smelling forest. 


In summer the sky is pale and cloudless but at dusk a 
white mist floats like cheese cloth over the blue-green hills; 
by midnight it is often wrapped tightly around every height 
and col and yet, at dawn, with the first burst of sunlight, 
the fragile netting rips into a thousand filmy shreds. 


My approach to the Laurentians was that of a tired, rather 
dyspeptic stranger who wanted to be alone and quiet for a 
few months; consequently, my initial impressions were 
jaded, superficial and a little cranky; it is hopeless to look 
for anything authentic in a “playground” except scenery. 
The red, green and scattered blue roofs of St. Sauveur are 
very gay but one has to accept the fact that most of the 
Laurentian villages (“their past is sold in a shop’) suc- 
cumbed years ago to the infection of the tourist dollar. If 
the “Rocking Chair,” as A. M. Klein points out in his poem, 
is the “symbol of this static folk,” so, too, the ubiquitous 
taxi is symbolic of the helter-skelter energy let loose in the 
Laurentians on a Saturday night. 


One Sunday, behind a swank Laurentian Inn throbbing 
with a noisy samba, I saw a forgotten and rusty syrup bucket 
hanging from a withered maple tree. My puritanical, irri- 
tated mind eagerly seized upon the picture, twisting and 
distorting it until somehow I had a perfect leitmotif of the 
decadence in Laurentian life. 


But I awoke slowly . . . 
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I think it took me several months to realize how shallow 
most of these observations were for it was the cumulative 
effect of the innocent things I began to notice which gradu- 
ally wore away many of my rash assumptions and uncovered, 
at least for me, some of the traditional life, “patriarchal and 
ecclesiastic,” which my rigid, Western Canadian sensibilities 
had at first refused to accept or appreciate. French Canada 
was in the Laurentians but the inner life was cautiously 
hidden from the eyes of the stranger; here it was more 
difficult to pin-point than in other parts of Quebec, more 
diffuse, more obscure and yet, at times, more sensational. I 
only caught glimpses of this life and was often confused 
but after a while I had the feeling of being close to some of 
it, and even able to share a little of the irony, which although 
expertly concealed, is reserved by the French Canadian for 
les étrangers. 


One evening I entered the bunkhouse of a big construc- 
tion company near the village of St. Adolphe. It was a dark, 
cavernous structure, the air oven-hot and fetid with the 
stench of sweat, dirty underwear and damp towels. A wooden 
table, littered with old magazines, greasy cards and tattered 
pocket books stood shakily in the centre and kneeling around 
it (for the table was an altar), were eighteen half-naked 
men. The priest’s voice, récitant le chapelet, rose and fell 
from an old radio and the men were quiet, abstracted, 
motionless; then, after a time some of them lifted their 
heads; mechanically scratched their thighs; and one stared 
hard at the picture on the cover of a pocket book and from 
another issued a deep purgatorial groan. When I tip-toed 
out fifteen minutes later the sun was falling to the level of 
the windows and in the semi-darkness of the bunkhouse it 
shone like a spotlight on the kneeling men and I could see 
great beads of sweat running down their copper backs. 


The long line of louveteaux heavy with pack sacks and 
duffle bags slowly edged along the dusty hilly road to their 
overnight camp near Morin Heights. They were of that 
tender age when all boys seem to be of the same size and 
I wondered who among them was the. leader. Then, after 
a long interval and far to the rear, came the weary figure 
of a priest, his black robes trailing in the dust and on his 
back an enormous burden, for clinging on top of his own 
awkward pack sack was a small boy; and the priest’s arms 
were laden with sweaters and shoes and tunics that had 
fallen by the wayside; and as though this heavy cross was 
not enough, the boy suddenly burst into great wails. The 
priest’s face was wracked with pain as he passed by and 
trudged slowly up the hill, but, almost as a refrain to the 
boy’s sobs, I could hear him faintly whistling (he did not 
have the breath to sing), and to my Protestant ears it 
sounded very much like, “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 


A group of les guides, in faded blue uniforms, were seated 
in a circle on the shore of Lac St. Joseph. In the centre a 
Sister was instructing them on deportment and from the dis- 
tance where I watched the scene was a strange, archaic 
ballet. After the gestures and pantomime, a tall, slender girl 
stood up, carefully balanced a book on her head and stepped 
gracefully over the rocks (her brown legs like quivering 
reeds, her hips swaying). When she rejoined the circle the 
Sister spoke to her solemnly and the girl repeated the exer- 
cise. (And this time did her hips sway a trifle less? . . . From 
where I watched I could hardly tell). But there was no 
laughter and the girls were serious and absorbed and some- 
how I felt secretly embarrassed, the way one feels when he 
stumbles, unawares, on a person bathing in a stream, or on 
their knees in prayer. 

There were many other discoveries too numerous to 
detail—the proud-bitter, blasphemous, old man shouting at 
the young boy (I can only give a rough translation), “Jesus 
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Christ. If I ever hear you trying to speak English around 
here again, I’ll beat the ass off you”; the young men in blue 
serge suits and gaudy ties marching off to early morning 
Mass; the two lonely girls cruising the countryside night 
after night in their old Packard; the French girl who hated 
all French songs; the ambitious young man learning English 
from old copies of the Readers Digest; the white placards 
in the cafes and restaurants, “Pourquoi Blasphemes-tu?”’; 
Oka cheese, Alouette tobacco and masquerades; the movie 
crew in action at St. Adolphe; the omnipresent juke box; 
the plaintive cry scrawled on a washroom door, ‘“Pauvreté 
n’est pas vice,” and in the Men’s Room in the Commons, 
“Henri Bourassa was here’’; the old Grey Dort packed with 
children licking ice cream cones; the five, singing, shoeless, 
little girls, arms locked together strolling along the road and 
disappearing into a great cloud of dust from a Victory Bus; 
the sharp, rake-like fingers of a store-keeper in St. Agathe; 
the incomprehensible, beautiful argot and, yes, the creaking 
rocking chair: 

“QO, like some Anjou ballad, all refrain, 

which turns about its longing, and seems to move 

to make a pleasure out of repeated pain, 

its music moves, as if always back to a first love.” 

(“The Rocking Chair,” by A. M. Klein.) 


When I first started to think about these notes my idea 
was to say something about the Union Nationale and 
“Quebec and Korea”; the guilt and anxiety stemming from 
conflicts between old and new ways of life; the tortured 
rigidity I encountered in the mind of a French Canadian 
scholar, and the feeling of rejection in another. And, I am 
afraid, I wanted very much to enlarge on the image of a 
“condemned playground.” 


But these notes didn’t develop that way and because I 
found so many strange undercurrents and yet so much of 
the life and of the spirit flowing half-hidden beneath the 
surface, I felt bewildered and confused. I needed symbols 
which I could dwell and think on deeply for a much longer 
time than a summer, and so it came about that I chose 
three, new perhaps only to me, but at least ones which I 


-knew in my heart would not soon pass away—a burdened, 


weary priest, a proud-bitter, blasphemous old man, a slender 
young girl stepping gently over the rocks by the shore of 
Lac St. Joseph. 





Poem 


All my possessions I have committed to memory, 

Knowing them to be transitory and soon departed. 

I have impressed the rose in my mind, and the hyacinth 

In the brain’s labyrinth, cross indexed, logged and charted. 


I have remembered the blue of lakes burning 

In green forests, and the brown anaesthetic 

Of sun, and I have seen the slow fires of autumn 
Consuming the summer—and thought it oddly prophetic. 


And I have listened to doors closing in the distance, 
And silence became a needful thing, device to summon 
The green leaves back before I fell in slumber, 

And woke, and sobbed on the bitter breast of a woman. 


Alfred W. Purdy. 


Any Book You Want may be ordered from Canadian Forum 
Book Service at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if payment is 
received with the order, or at publisher’s price plus postage if the 
book is sent C.O.D. Please address your orders to THE CANADIAN 
FORUM BOOK SERVICE, 16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5, Canada. 
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Contrapuntal Art and 
the New Music 


Maurice Lowe 


» IF ONE WERE ASKED what the so-called avant-garde 
of contemporary musical composition thinks it is trying to 
do, the reply that it is mainly trying to be the avant-garde 
might be more true than merely cynical. But it can be 
gathered both from the nature of some modern music and 
from certain of its apologists that one of the aims of modern 
composition is to recapture, in a more “advanced” idiom, 
something of the universality, austerity and poise of Contra- 
puntal Art, as present in the works of J. S. Bach. 

To this aim one may fully subscribe, without prejudice 
either for or against a new musical idiom if it happens to 
lend itself to the purpose and is employed in the appropriate 
spirit. There are some who feel that contrapuntal art is the 
only art that finally matters as a creative medium in music. 
Outside the pure unaccompanied melodic line of, say, 
Gregorian chant, fugal counterpoint is the most pregnant 
and vital element of our musical language. It calls for a 
peculiar balance of forces on the part of the musician, but 
it must be emphasized that this musical balance of forces 
is in a certain sense a by-product. In other words, contrapun- 
tal art exists as a living thing not by virtue of a set of axioms 
successfully learned and applied as a technique (though this 
study may of course have a supplementary value), but by 
virtue of a special constitution of the mind that employs the 
technique; and this special constitution extends a long way 
beyond its specifically musical aspect. It is, for one thing, 
an innately religious mind (in the broadest sense of the 
word), a wholly objective and responsible mind, capable of 
deep feeling and yet of the power to depersonalize all 
feeling by simple quality of purpose. These characteristics 
are not common. But they are the basic stuff of the contra- 
puntal mind, and without them the Fine Art of “thinking in 
sound” has no real existence. One may be a Doctor of Music 
and a “master of counterpoint,” and be innocent of nearly 
everything that makes the science a living art. 

“Freedom means responsibility: that is why most men 
dread it.” And if most men dread it, then few are by nature 
free. Contrapuntal art is a technique of responsibility, and 
only the mind in which both vitality and responsibility are 
normally interactive is fully capable of it. Contrapuntal art 
represents a release into true freedom of musical impulses 
arising out of strong emotional conviction, dedication of 
spirit, and simple joie de vivre (which latter, by the way, 
has almost disappeared from the earth). It is the means 
through which all the arbitrary and subjective elements of 
human feelings are distilled from musical expression, leaving 
only the universal, chaste and holy essence. 

To a large extent human bondage has its origin in the 
emotionally arbitrary, and it is this arbitrariness—kept in 
bounds by a patchwork of order (as in sonata form)—that 
Western music for two centuries has believed to be the 
real freedom of the art. Beethoven, in the closing hours of 
his life, must have sensed the discrepancy between the 
concept of musical liberty which had animated him over 
most of his musical life and the “ultimate liberty” of 
contrapuntal art, for he is known to have expressed a 
wish to live in order to study that art more closely. In music 
the real freedom finds its vehicle in the integral discipline of 
part-writing science — another thing altogether than the 
merely blocked-out architecture of non-contrapuntal forms— 
and the concept of this refinement of discipline has been 
reborn in the present century. 
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So far so good. But granted the truth of this, to what 
extent does the ideal exist in fact in modern music, despite 
the attempts at it and the propaganda of its spokesmen? 

For various reasons the picture is not bright. First is the 
obvious fact that human character as at present constituted 
is by no means a remarkable article, either in musical circles 
or elsewhere. Primarily it has no religion comparable to that 
of the medieval craftsman, the ancient Greek, Egyptian or 
Chinese. It is on the whole shoddy, flimsily extroverted, and 
time-bound in its objectives; and the measure of its substi- 
tutes for an active philosophy can be found in Hindemith’s 
Utility Music and Schonberg’s atonal doctrine. It exists in 
a world that can offer no salvation, for the basic objectives 
of the modern world are dollars and property—both wholly 
ephemeral and unprofitable from any sane standpoint—in 
the pursuit of which it has become a monstrous obscene 
vacuum pump, sucking up and turning to its own uses 
everything that might otherwise have existed in a state of 
integrity and provided a fit environment for the soul of 
man. 

Faced with these facts it would take a wild optimism to 
expect from modern life anything much beyond what it 
actually produces, in art and everything else. And when it 
comes to the resurgence of the contrapuntal ideal in music, 
what it mainly produces (rather markedly in Canada) is a 
crop of would-be esoterics who think they can take heaven 
by storm instead of by philosophy and character. Contem- 
porary composition is on the whole an effort to command 
high spiritual values at slight spiritual cost. We get brass 
and plastic to do duty for gold and diamonds. We are offered 
a sort of robot-music and expected to mistake its senile 
gibberings for a return to the substance of contrapuntal art 
as Bach and Handel knew it. In place of the calm remoteness 
of an all-embracing mysticism we are treated to the fish-eyed 
mask of Dracula and Frankenstein. Never in the history of 
music have there been so many devils quoting scripture— 
or trying to! 

The atonal approach to composition must be put down 
as largely responsible for this state of affairs. It has had a 
wide influence; so much so that nowadays if a composer’s 
music does not at least sound atonal it is promptly dis- 
missed by the “illuminati” as so much cold mutton. 


Atonality is however a mere period-piece in Western 
music, intimately related to the social disintegration of 
modern profit-economy, and no greater mistake could be 
made than to iry to identify it with the legitimate contra- 
puntal heritage of music—as its protagonists commonly do, 
in the hope, no doubt, that the best values of musical tradi- 
tion can somehow be coupled with the business of astonish- 
ing the bourgeoisie and being inscrutably “original.” 

Incidentally, it is odd how far behind the times the up-to- 
daters can manage to be. The notoriety-value of turning out 
provocative noises instead of art was virtually dead ten years 
after the Rite of Spring (which in any case has some claim 
to being a masterpiece in a category of its own). And while 
atonalists commonly produce their works with the soberest 
of philosophical faces, it remains possible for a good psycho- 
logist to “size up” one atonalist after another on the score 
of character and motivation, and arrive at none too flatter- 
ing conclusions as to the quality of the genus Schonbergus 
vulgaris. There are a few who, rightly or wrongly, believe 
more or less honestly in the system; but in the majority of 
cases what shows through at the seams is not reassuring. 


At the root of atonal method is a concept of essentially un- 
related and independent tones which cannot, on pain of 
heresy to the system, be related, unified and co-ordinated 
by any one tone or basic relationship of tones. Immediately 
any such inclusive interdependence arises the technique 
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breaks down, becomes tonal or quasi-tonal, and ceases to 
exist as a distinctive method or “theory.” 


It is the apotheosis of the idea of diversity as a technical 
process, and it can only be got at through a mechanism of 
avoidances and distortions, for the very good reason that 
one of the primary characteristics of man is an urge toward 
unity, not diversity. And the triad harmony, along with a 
(partial, at least) tonal substructure—both of which the 
Schonbergian purist forcibly rejects—are inescapable ele- 
ments of musical unity. Only through a systematic violation 
of his own nature (assuming it to be an instinctively musical 
nature) can a composer set up a musical scheme in which 
a consistent logic of independence is the governing rule. No 
such academic separatism exists in the normal state of 
nature or man, and anyone who thinks he can rationalize 
atonal principles on some morally emasculated “tooth and 
claw” theory of life had better consult Kropotkin’s Mutual 
Aid, if his own mother wit is inadequate. 

Insofar as atonality falls within the qualification of a 
much larger frame of reference it might perhaps be argued 
to have some supplementary importance to musical practice. 
But for any link of this kind to exist, the atonalist must give 
up essential atonal ground and submit to the larger frame 
of reference. Atonality in its strict sense is a technocratic 
preserve, a cavalier academicism, in conflict with both art 
and counterpoint. It has, in fact, attempted to carry out the 
merely literal meaning of the word counterpoint—point 
against point—in defiance of the paradox by which “against” 
means also “for,” thus implying an art instead of a series of 
remorseless tensions—with neurotic effects only too apparent 
in the hearing. If contrapuntal art is a technique of respon- 
sibility it can have no direct contact with an uncompromising 
technique of non-responsibility. 

And so an enormous amount of modern music gets off on 
the wrong foot from the start. To talk of recapturing the 
integrity of Bach’s music on terms diametrically opposed, 
both materially and psychologically, to those of Bach is to 
be defeated at the first step. You can’t make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear—except, probably, by means of modern syn- 
thetic chemistry—and now would be a good time for com- 
posers to think that out as it applies to the modern spirit 
in music. They are not going to achieve either self-effectua- 
tion or social usefulness by lending themselves automatically 
to an idiom which, far from setting up eternal verities against 
an egomaniac world, merely helps that world to bite off its 
own tail. 


On the Air 


Allan Sangster 


® 1 AM REMINDED that while it is right and proper for 
a radio critic to discuss, from time to time, those matters 
of high policy to which this column has recently given its 
attention, an equally important part of his duty is the dis- 
cussion of programs actually heard. I am also reminded by 
“my best friend and severest critic” that I have been carp- 
ing overmuch of late. “Surely there must be more good 
things on the air than you take account of,” she says. Ac- 
cordingly, we’ll talk mostly about programs this month and 
will spread sweetness and light wherever possible. 


Let’s begin with a truly fabulous character, Mr. James 
Bannerman, who, in addition to other airy chores, usually 
tees off CBC Wednesday Nights. We like Mr. Bannerman, 
we like his ease, his gravelly voice, his manner, of assurance 
and omniscience all compact. We think that the Corpora- 
tion was lucky to find him, and wise in availing itself of 
his undoubted talents. But having heard him now four or 
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five times a month for several months, we begin to feel that 
we've had Mr. Bannerman. Our mind goes back to earlier 
Wednesday Nights, when the custom was to invite those 
who had had, or were going to have, a part in the program, 
to tell us about it. A writer, perhaps; a producer or con- 
ductor; sometimes the National Supervisor of Programs; 
once or twice even the august Director-General himself. 
These persons, on the inside looking out, had quite a dif- 
ferent tale to tell than has Mr. Bannerman, who is on the 
outside looking in. We doubt, incidentally, that a single 
one of these gentlemen, speaking from Mr. Bannerman’s 
outside position, could do a better job than he does—per- 
haps not as good. But the straight-from-the-horse’s-mouth 
quality of the earlier Wednesday Night introductions gave 
them a different kind of interest, a quality which James 
Bannerman’s talks do not have. Our suggestion is that he 
be spelled off—alternated, say, with a speaker who has a 
direct part in the show. 

A programming idea which seems to us excellent—though 
its results are sometimes indifferent—is embodied in the 
present set-up of the Sunshine Society. Here, on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday evenings, in a half-hour 
show of standard (but loose) format, the four major pro- 
duction centres—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Van- 
couver—are, in a Sense, pitted against each other. Each is 
invited to sing and play more melodiously, to clown more 
zanily, than the other. Such a series should, we think, inspire 
every unit to do its utmost—and so it has, perhaps, in 
those provocative introductions. I still listen regularly to 
the opening of each weekly chapter, certain of at least a 
chuckle, perhaps even a belly-laugh, in the first minute. 
After that, however—true, the music within its intended 
frame, is certainly competent, though seldom better than 
that. But the humor—one wonders, regretfully turning the 
dial, why the same minds which can produce those sometimes 
brilliant openings descend so speedily to Joe Miller’s joke 
book and to labors which would have daunted even Hercules. 


In company with E.C. of Toronto, who wrote to the CBC 
Times to say so, I too deplore the passing of The Westons. 
This quiet, unpretentious program seemed to me to offer 
a good deal of entertainment for people who are, have been, 
or expected to be, parts of families—a widely inclusive 
order. The Westons were real people; the problems of their 
lives were not inflated to unbearable (or soap-opera) pro- 
portions; they faced those problems with reserve, gaiety, 
and humor. A good deal of this last crept out of the loud- 
speakers to us. The Westons were, in fact, everything that 
soap-opera characters try to be, should be, and never are, 
and I hope Mr. Boyle has them booked for a return en- 
gagement. 

Not as much, to my mind, can be said for one Deyell (or 
is it two or three?) who operates a mythical Alberta Pipe 
Line. A little dubious entertainment trickles out of this con- 
traption on occasion, but mostly its contents seem to be 
just what one would expect from a not too efficiently operated 
pipe-line—namely, sludge. Time to turn off that oil, lubri- 
cate the palms and larynx of Rawhide with a lubricant 
distilled from the root of evil, and restore him to operating 
condition. 

Because I am by no means a religious type, The National 
Sunday Evening Hour is a program to which I never listen. 
However, I did hear, on a recent Sunday evening, a program 
called Chorale. The quality of the singing—tuneful, well- 
balanced, precise enough, and spirited (in the sense that 
the spirit always matched the music being sung) was most 
attractive. The quality of the pick-up—clear and yet un- 
usually reverberant, so that the voices had roundness, depth 
and atmosphere—was quite exceptionally fine. Especially 
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when one considered that it came from the CBC, whose 
engineers have for years been content to present almost 
everything from well-damped studios—a process which gives 
us moderately dry, sometimes downright arid, music. I 
listened to the end, and then was surprised to learn that 
I'd been hearing the choir of the National Sunday Evening 
Hour. To these ladies and gentlemen, and their leader, and 
to the Ottawa engineer who picked up their music so excel- 
lently, congratulations. To the CBC engineering staff, the 
suggestion that they try and transmit more musical programs 
with this quality. 


The first half-hour on four Wednesday Nights, commenc- 
ing September fifth, has been given over to a series of talks 
entitled ““Man’s Last Enemy—Himself,” to be delivered by 
four eminent psychiatrists. Doctor Brock Chisholm, eminent 
Canadian and Director-General of the UN’s World Health 
Organization, gave the first of these, and revealed himself at 
once as a Clear-thinking, clear-speaking citizen who, unlike 
too many Canadians, has managed to escape from convention 
and prudery, and learned to face realities, even the realities 
of sex and evacuation, squarely, thoughtfully, and without 
shame. Listening, I could not help contrasting Dr. Chisholm’s 
approach with the attitude of those citizens who, on a 
Citizen’s Forum a while ago, so bunglingly discussed ‘How 
Should Our Children Be Taught About Sex?” Surely, if Dr. 
Chisholm can be pried away from his international duties, 
we should have more of him on the Canadian air, and this 
suggestion is offered to the Talks Department. If we could 
have more of Dr. Chisholm, or if we could have other 
speakers with a similar cool, learned, and unflurried ap- 
proach, we would not only learn a great deal, but eventually 
might come to believe that no topic is dirty or shameful 
except a dirty or prudish mind makes it so. 


By the time this reaches you some official announcement 
may have been made; at the time of writing (September 
fifteenth) even his own Drama Department, which he has 
headed with conspicuous success these several years, is 
floundering. It is known that Andrew Allan will not be 
back this fall, but whether his leave of absence is for 
three months, or six, or eternity is not known. The known 
facts are these: that Mr. Allan remains in England inde- 
finitely, that the Stages begin as scheduled on Sunday, 
October seventh, and that Esse Ljungh will direct and 
produce the first four. 


The Gentle Wind 


Jean Inglis 


® BAYSVILLE WAS SNOOZING in the October after- 
noon sunshine. Old Mrs. Whaley’s black collie was dreaming 
peacefully in the centre of the main road, nose on paws, safe 
at that season from zooming Buicks with New York license 
plates. As the wind blew, red and yellow leaves drifted hap- 
pily through the sunlight. Jonathan Archer walked slowly 
past the dog. Archer was about thirty-five, very tall and 
strong, with blond hair and blue eyes and long lashes. 
Baysville and Bracebridge considered him the best-looking 
of the Archer boys. He was on his way to get the school 
bus to drive into Bracebridge for the kids. He wandered 
by, under the birch tree he loved so well, lost in his affection 
for his wife. 


He climbed into the bus parked before his house and 
started off with a jerk. She would be still there, but he 
would not say good-by to her. He kept his eyes on the road, 
and never once stopped thinking of her. Most of his memories 
had faded on him. He thought it strange that his memory 
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should be so poor. All his days, in which he had brushed 
his teeth, and eaten breakfast and dinner and supper, were 
forgotten. Maggie would mention things sometimes, a euchre 
party at his brother’s, an old green dress she used to wear, 
but to him they were a complete blank. Even the tramps 
he and Maggie had taken, their talks, were lost. It hadn’t 
mattered until recently, but now he made a frantic effort 
to remember anything about her. He frowned with the pain. 
He must have everything he could, in case there would be 
no more. 


There was the first evening he really met her. Of course 
he remembered her as a little girl, one of the cleaner little 
girls at public school, with long brown braids and a middy 
blouse. He never knew her then, although he had liked her 
smile. But she did not go around with his sisters. Then in 
fourth form he had quit school to go and work in Timmins. 


The first time he’d spoken to her was ten years ago, at 
the Ladies’ Aid Chicken Supper. He had gone because his 
little sister was selling tickets, and because he was lonely. 
He’d heard that Margaret Forster was back teaching in 
the Bracebridge High School. He recognized her as she ran 
around serving the dinners. She’d dropped one in the middle 
of the hall and had started to laugh. That night he had 
fallen in love with her, her smooth brown hair and vague 
green eyes and round cheeks. He was afraid of startling 
girls with blond hair or black hair; they flirted with him. 


Finally he had got the courage to ask her to dance, when 
Mr. Clark announced the Rye Waltz. He concentrated so 
hard on not stepping on her feet that his armpits got 
soaking wet. But he did, and she glared at him and said 
“Ouch!” He led her over to the side wall apologizing. They 
sat down on the bench and he could think of nothing to 
say. He stared in front of him, his hands getting hotter 
and hotter, thinking how stupid he was. 

“You seem very neurotic,” said Margaret suddenly, look- 
ing him straight in the eye. “Will you tell me your troubles 
if I promise to laugh?” 

He looked away. 


“I suppose you came along tonight for the sinful 
pleasure?” she went on. He stared at her uncomprehendingly. 
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“Weren’t you in church when Dr. Potter invited the 
young people for a good chicken dinner and friendly inter- 
course in the evening?” 


He laughed and then blushed furiously. 
“Poor Dr. Potter,” said Margaret. 


He'd walked her home, and on the way asked her to go 
out with him the next Friday. Mr. Clark had announced 
that the Orillia High School was putting on Julius Caesar, 
and he thought she would like to see that. 

“That certainly would be interesting,’ she agreed, “but 
I may have to stay in with my aunt—maybe you'd better 
ask someone else—” 


Then he had made his declaration with a sudden feeling 
of intimacy: “I don’t want to take anyone else out.” 


At that she had stopped and blushed and made her 
declaration, too, all the time avoiding his eyes: “I’m tired 
of auntie-minding and being comic relief for my big sister’s 
love affairs. I want to have a mad, passionate affair with 
you. I think you might even kiss me good-night on the porch 
—if Miss Jenkins isn’t peeking.” But Miss Jenkins had been 
peeking that night and he had to wait till the following 
Sunday. He’d driven her out to the lake, and they'd gone 
for a walk along the beach. He remembered burying her feet 
in the sand, lying on a rock beside her, watching the bright 
lake. 


He remembered kissing her under a pine tree, her pas- 
sionate gentleness as she smoothed his cheek. She seemed 
a lovely brown-haired angel. And then she departed into 
the bushes because she’d had two cups of coffee for dinner. 
He could talk to her as he never talked to anyone before. 
He could recite her the poems he loved. Most of them he'd 
learned in high school—The Assyrian Came Down, The 
Song of the Ski, the first two verses of The Isles of Greece. 
She was quiet and held his hand. 

“You are very sweet—and corny,” she said. “I suppose 
you like walking in the rain, too?” 

“Don’t you?” 

It turned out that she did. 

Sometimes she would be very far away from him. 

“Don’t,” she’d say, as he’d lean over to kiss her. 

“But I love you.” 

“That’s no answer—” 

“But T still love you.” 

Then, as if she were giving in to something, her shoulders 
would slump, and she’d laugh, “You are obstinate 

A year later they were married and went to live in Bays- 
ville. The first six years they had built up the house and 
the business and had three children. The winter he'd worked 
up in the lumber camp he’d learned to play chess, so almost 
every evening he and Maggie had a game. When he won, 
which was almost always, Maggie would complain that her 
Queen’s Bishop was suffering from spiritual disorders, or that 
her King’s Knight had indigestion. Then she’d make tea. 


One night, about four years ago, as they were playing on 
the kitchen table, there was a knock at the back door. Jon 
let the man in. 


“Good evening,’ said the gentleman, “I am in rather a 
hurry—my taxi’s waiting. You are Mr. Archer?” 


He was a slight man, about four inches shorter than Jon, 
and one shoulder seemed higher than the other under his 
trench coat. Jon did not like his face which was thin and 
insolent with great dark eyes, nor his voice which was cold 
and distinct. 
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“My name is Roper,” continued the man quickly. “I 
have bought the Lockwood cottage down on the lake—they 
told me you were the man to see—” 

It seemed he wanted the veranda raised, the place thor- 
oughly house-cleaned and painted, and a few carpentry jobs 
done. He handed Jon an envelope. 

“Tl be writing you shortly,” said Roper. 


“Good evening, sir,” said Maggie, making a face. 

They heard the taxi drive away. 

“Well!” said Maggie, “I would have bobbed him a 
curtsy, if I thought he’d notice.” 

“Lockwood’s a nice old gentleman,” remarked Jon, “too 
bad he had to sell—” 

“You must spit on the floor next time Mr. Roper comes,” 
suggested Maggie, “he expects us to play the native—” 

Jon had opened the envelope and was studying a sheet 
of paper. “What does he need all them bookcases for?” he 
wondered. 

“Bookcases?”’ said Maggie and leaned over his shoulder 
to see. 

He and Maggie had painted the cottage together, while 
Mrs. Whaley minded the children. They’d lie under the pines 
and eat their sandwiches. Maggie thought it a pity to waste 
such pine trees on Roper. 

He remembered the evening Roper had arrived for the 
summer. He suggested he stay for dinner before Jon drove 
him to the cottage. Maggie, in one of her bad moods, with 
a scowl between her brows and cold glittering eyes, ignored 
her husband and the children and Roper. Instead of com- 
forting his wife, Jon had to try and make conversation. 

Roper sat in the kitchen armchair with his iegs crossed, 
smoking. After a minute he got up and wandered about. 
Suddenly one of his black eyebrows raised in a fashion 
Jon came to hate. In one corner he picked up the cushion 
that lay on the couch. Young Jimmy had bought it for his 
mother at the Five and Ten in Bracebridge. Maggie had 
said it was the loveliest pillow-case she ever had. It was 
dark green sateen with a white fringe. Across the top was 
painted a row of yellow and red maple leaves, and under- 
neath in white was printed: 


“TO MOTHER 
O Mother dear the thought of you 
Will always make me glad— 
For you're the dearest Mother 
A fellow ever had.” 


“Good God!” said Roper, “what a choice bit of Cana- 
diana—” 

“Delightful, isn’t it?” said Margaret dryly, “Jimmy has 
a budding Oedipus complex—” 

Again the eyebrow went up. “And do they have Oedipus 
complexes in Baysville?” 

Maggie stopped stirring the pudding. “Don’t you realize 
that the Seven Deadly Sins are a hundred times more pre- 
valent in the country than the city?” she said. “In Muskoka, 
I am proud to say, we have one Oedipus complex per square 
mile—” 

What—oh what is an Oedipus complex, wondered Jon. 
Had she ever told him? He couldn’t remember. He went out 
to chop some wood. 

In about ten minutes he came back to find they were 
arguing about a nemesis, and the pudding was burning. He 
went over and moved the pudding. 

Suddenly Roper turned on him. “A burnt offering to 
Aristotle,” he said, and seemed to be waiting. 
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“Oh—uh yes,” said Jon, “he—uh—was that Greek, 
wasn’t he?” As soon as he said it, he was sure Aristotle 
must have been a Roman. 


Roper said nothing but Jon felt the eyebrow was raised 
inwardly. Maggie must have felt it, too, because she put 
her arm around her husband’s shoulders, and kissing his 
cheek apologized for the pudding. 


It was arranged that Margaret should clean Roper’s cot- 
tage and do his laundry every two weeks. When he returned 
to the city in the fall he left a translation of the Divine 
Comedy with her. In the winter nights, she used to read 
it, with one foot on the front of the stove, pushing herself 
back and forth in her rocking chair. Jon would watch the 
bend of her neck and her hair until he dozed off. That 
summer Roper came in for a visit occasionally. Maggie had 
suggested bridge one evening. Jon wanted to, but Roper 
said in that superior manner of his, “Three-handed bridge 
is as bad as praying to God when you don’t believe in Him.” 


Maggie always tried to include her husband in the con- 
versation. One night she showed Roper their Bible. 

“Look, Phil,” she said as she plopped it in his lap, “isn’t 
it a brute? It was hard to get with all the pocket editions 
around. But how could Jon and I found an old and respected 
Ontario family without a brute of a Bible?” 

“No doubt you have Family Prayers before breakfast?” 
suggested Roper. 


She cleaned his cottage every two weeks, and generally 
drove the taxi when he wanted it, and he visited sometimes. 
That was all. Yet Jon was struck dumb with a slow horror 
of loneliness. 

But this fourth summer had been the worst. One evening 
in July he’d come into the kitchen to find his wife and Roper 
facing each other in the dusk, Roper’s shadow a bit shorter 
than his wife’s. They were a good foot apart, standing silent, 
staring at each other. With a sick feeling, Jon had backed 
out and left them together. 

In desperation he got up the courage to talk to her the 
next Sunday. They took the children out for a picnic to High 
Falls. After the sandwiches, as they lay on the ground, he 
asked, “What are you thinking?” 

“Nothing.” 

Leaning over he fondled the hairs on her arm. “Tell me 
about that Divine Comedy—I’m sorry I don’t know any- 
thing about it, but I’d like to—if you tell me—” 

“Tf J tell you—” she said. 

“Please, darling—” 

She moved her arm away without answering, and he 
realized he could do nothing. That same month Roper broke 
the news. He had sold the cottage and would be going away 
for good in October. And now she was gone in the taxi to 
take him to the station. 

* * * 

Margaret was sitting on the rock by the lake. She felt 
Phil’s cold stare as he stood above her. 

“So,” he said, “and are you going to be my mistress?” 

She appreciated his ridiculous, technical manner of asking 
her. “Mistresses don’t wear faded plaid shirts.” 

“Not stylish ones, I suppose,” he admitted, “but you al- 
ways are a bit dowdy.” 

“Tt would make a good arrangement,” she said. “We could 
draw up an agreement—six months with you and your lib- 
rary—six months with Jon and the kids—only I doubt Jon 
would sign.” 


“Jon!” groaned Phil. 
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She always liked him for that, his nasty honest contempt 
of her husband’s sentimentality. She turned to face him, re- 
membering that he was selling a perfectly satisfactory cot- 
tage because he would not share her with her husband. Her 
eyes wandered to the lake behind him. 

“Or am I to leave you wallowing in your pastoral sim- 
plicity?” There was an unpleasant harshness in his voice 
that suited her. Something forced her to look at his deformed 
shoulder, knowing how painfully that confounded him, and 
knowing that he loved her to do so. 


“Strange,” she said, “I look at you and you become weak 
as water—you insult me—” 


“And?” 
“T don’t know.” 


She did not know. She thought of the gentleness, the in- 
articulateness of her husband’s heart and mind—and this 
man’s sharp exciting hardness. A breeze stirred the red leaves 
at her feet. 


“So,” he said, “we’d better go or we’ll miss the train.” 


Halfway to Bracebridge, as they rounded the corner by 
Burnett’s stream, Margaret saw the school bus returning. 
It was bouncing along with the sun glinting off the windows. 
She stiffened and Phil turned his head. When he honks, she 
thought, I won’t answer. 


The bus passed with a rattle. 


But he didn’t, she realized, and seemed to glimpse the rock 
underneath. As she watched the back of the bus in the car 
mirror she made her decision. I must, she thought. The 
purple asters by the roadside were covered with dust. 


* * * 


Jon found himself trembling with the effort to control 
his hand and slowed down. The kids were yelling and gig- 
gling as usual. Sadie Brian screeched out, “There goes Mrs. 
Archer and that Roper guy.”’ Jon thought he could not bear 
it and speeded up again. 

He knew only one thing: He could not go back to the 
house and wait. He parked the bus in front of the Post 
Office, and the kids climbed out. Down behind, the river 
shone in the sun. That decided him. He went home for the 
oars and bought a package of cigarettes. Under the wharf 
he found an old honey pail and started bailing the boat. 
It was a flat-bottomed rowboat with its red paint faded and 
chipped. He’d built it himself a few years ago, but it didn’t 
leak badly. Still he took off shoes and socks and left them 
on the dock. 

He shoved off, rowing hard past Baysville, past the field 
of stumps, and around the big bend. For a while he could 
hear a cowbell from the woods, but soon everything was 
silent. He rowed past the rocky island covered with cedars, 
and then put up the oars. The rocks and pines and red and 
yellow trees looked calmly at their reflections in the water. 
Jon stared about him hopelessly. Oh—it was beautiful, beau- 
tiful and still, beautiful to grow old in—but not alone, 
please, not alone—. He floated in the quiet until the light 
faded out of the sky. It was dark before he got home. The 
kitchen light was on as he hurried past. Hanging his jacket 
up inside the back porch, he smelt the dinner burning— 
hamburgers. Hamburgers were all young Maggie could cook. 
He wanted to run back to the rocks. He pushed open the 
kitchen door. 

His wife was trying to jam a stick of wood into the 
stove, knocking it with the poker. Her hair was straggling 
down her neck and her face was flushed with the heat. 


“Lo dear,” said Jon tentatively. 
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“Hello,” she said briefly, still hammering. Her eyes were 
cold and far away. Young Margaret, at work with a huge 
knife cutting up the cabbage for salad, beckoned to him 
silently. ““Mother’s awful mad,” she whispered, “the tire 
burst and she had to fix it.” 


Jon gently pulled one of young Margaret’s braids and 
stared at his wife. She came back, she came back, he 
thought. His beautiful happiness weakened him so he sat 
down on the bench beside his daughter. Some poetry that 
Dr. Potter had once used in a Mother’s Day sermon came 
into his head. The lines brought tears to his eyes for the 
joy of life. “Grow old along with me the best is yet to be— 
Grow old along with me the best is yet to be—Grow old—” 
Oh—he and Maggie would grow old together, walking hand 
in hand through the years—silver-haired into the twilight 
and the Great Beyond. She was mad now, over what exactly 
he’d never know. But soon, when the kids were at school, 
he’d take her fishing, and kiss her and kiss her, under the 
red trees. 


“Damn this bloody stove!” muttered Margaret and kicked 
at it. 

Under the red trees, thought Jon, as he went to knock the 
wood in for her, I’ll grow old with my dear, dear wife—my 
sweet angel. 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


> THE FILM REVIEW for September was, although not 
so identified, exactly the text of my final broadcast on 
Critically Speaking, delivered to the Trans-Canada Network 
of the CBC on July twenty-ninth. As a result of the broad- 
cast, the following letter turned up. It is reprinted with 
Mr. Danby’s permission, and, at his request, exactly as it 
reached us: 

Dear Madame, 


No doubt you mean to be sincere in your comments on 
films, but for God’s sake learn a bit more about them be- 
fore you go on. 


Even I in my shameful ignorance of the cinema, know that 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari was made as a straight-forward 
impressionist film and the frame of suggested insanity was 
added as an afterthought to make it more acceptable to the 
morons who support the industry. This is a fact which you 
can check. It does shatterring things to your talk. After 
that if you can face the job, learn a bit more about some 
of the other pictures. 

And since I’ve started this—Get off the Arty bandwagon. 
Day of Wrath was one big bore. It missed by a mile the 
primary function of films, which is not, dear lady, to present 
realism realistically, but to entertain. They need not enter- 
tain the masses, but must entertain somebody. How Day of 
Wrath could entertain any but a monochrome-visioned 
sadist, with an eye for out-dated artistic groupings, and an 
ear stimulated by incomprehensible guttural grunts, is 
beyond me. I dunno—maybe I should learn the language. 

Oh well, don’t worry. Critics have had worse things said 


to them, John E. Danby 
(Ottawa, Ontario). 


Now the duty of a critic is to be clear, honest, and as 
well-informed as possible. The people who hear or read 
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him are under the reciprocal obligation of listening with 
some care to what he actually says; they are then in a 
position to disagree intelligently. 

For instance, it would obviously be foolish to say that 
the primary function of films is “to present realism realis- 
tically”; and I did not say that. Some films instruct, some 
entertain, some do both simultaneously. About all that can 
be said on the score of function is that all films, from the 
few classics down to the latest Betty Grable musical, pre- 
sent ideas visually and audibly. To ask for “real people, 
in all their variety and strangeness, reacting to serious or 
ridiculous situations” in the movies is by no means to ask 
for “realism, realistically presented”; far from it. The 
story or situation may be fantastic, as in Here Comes Mr. 
Jordan, romantic, as in Les Enfants du Paradis, or literally 
out of this world, as in Destination Moon—totally un- 
realistic. But the people involved in it, the characters, must 
be recognizably human, on the level set by the theme; other- 
wise the spell is broken and the film unconvincing. 


What confused Mr. Danby, apparently, was my use of 
the word “realistic”; my selection of The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari as an example of a completely human though ab- 
normal state of mind faithfully mirrored on the screen, 
however, should have convinced him that I was not beating 
the drum for “realism.” Since the frame around the central 
expressionistic fantasy does not distort or change its mean- 
ing, or indeed do anything but make the fantasy more 
intelligible to people unfamiliar with the language of expres- 
sionism, it was unnecessary to include the information which 
Mr. Danby assumed I had omitted through ignorance. The 
frame is no more a concession to “the morons who support 
the industry” than are the English sub-titles in Day of 
Wrath, which were intended to make the Danish language 
intelligible to those who might otherwise find it merely a 
series of “incomprehensible guttural grunts.” 


In other words, I agreed with Roger Manvell, the Eng- 
lish critic, who said, “Wiene gathered together his little 
group of actors and theatrical scene designers and made 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, the reconstruction of a mad- 
man’s fiction woven around his fellow inmates at an asylum,” 
and with H. H. Wollenberg, who said “The style of a new 
school of painting was used to show the world as it was 
mirrored in the brain of a lunatic.” The important thing 
to me about Dr. Caligari is that it reflects, quite unmistak- 
ably, a morbid state of mind: to Mr. Danby the important 
thing is that the explanatory frame was added later. 


The function of a critic, as distinct from his duty, is to 
record his impressions and reactions—whether he was in- 
formed, misinformed, entertained, or bored; and to give 
his reasons, as far as he can honestly assess them, for the 
judgments he makes. I found Day of Wrath informative, 
entertaining, and deeply moving; and selected a few of the 
many reasons I had for saying so. On the other hand, many 
people, though not many critics, agreed with Mr. Danby 
that Dreyer’s treatment of Wiers-Jensen’s stage classic was 
“one big bore.” As far as rational discussion is concerned, 
the key to criticism lies not in the simple declarative “It is 
absorbing” or “It is a bore,” but in what should follow— 
the valuable word “because.” It is not always a bad thing 
to lose one’s temper; but it is a bad thing not to distinguish 
between the criticism and the critic. Otherwise discussion 
descends to the private and irrational level of pistols at dawn, 
and may result in the subsequent death of criticism. 

Judging from his letter, that is an event which on the 
whole would please Mr. Danby; and in a later letter, grant- 
ing permission to publish, he dedicates himself to “the 
nobility of martyrdom to the cause against critics . . .” 
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This attitude of blank hostility and distrust is not only 
a great waste of adrenalin; it also quite obviously interferes 
with the process of thought. Wiat makes Mr. Danby’s 
letter disturbing is the fact that the attitude it reflects is an 
exceedingly common one; and while critics who consistently 
climb on “the Arty bandwagon” may be partly responsible 
for it, the attitude itself is responsible for the continued 
existence of “the morons who support the industry.” All 
any critic can do to combat it is to fulfil his duty: to be 
as clear, honest, and well-informed as he can; and to accept, 
as far as possible, the slings and arrows of outrageous cor- 
respondents in good will and good faith. 











On the city hall reception list so far this year have been a gradu- 
ating class of 50 airline stewardesses, three peach queens and a peach 
chorus, a mechanical horse and 50 girls on a tour financed by a bis- 
cuit manufacturer. (Toronto Star) 


He was arrested on drunk charges, hit-and-run driving, and dis- 
turbing the police. (Announcer on CFRB) 


The popular belief that Eve bit into an apple in the Garden of Eden 
when she strayed from the straight and narrow is the smartest piece 
of propaganda ever foisted on the public by fruit-growers, a Queens- 
ton fruit farmer said last night. (Globe and Mail) 

Walter Fisher, Queenston fruit-grower and past president of Lions 
International, last night roundly criticized an address given by a 
University of Toronto psychiatry professor. In a fiery speech to the 
annual meeting of the Federation of Women Teachers’ Association of 
Ontario, Mr. Fisher said a person cannot be a good Canadian if he 
does not believe in God. (Globe and Mail) 


Mrs. C. A. Eemes and Miss V. Davis are guests at Jasper Park 
Lodge, Alberta. Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Mingay and their family, who 
have been visiting Mrs. Walter McGregor in Windsor, have returned 
home. Col. David A. Croll is spending some time in Ottawa. 

(Globe and Mail) 

This month's prize of six months’ subscription goes to Miss Mar- 
garet Clark, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 


Painting in the Rockies 
Walter J. Phillips 


® THE VALLEY IN WHICH BANFF nestles, and the 
lower slopes of the surrounding mountains, are well-covered 
with lodge-pole pine, a very straight and slender tree as the 
name implies, and so dense in growth that one wonders how 
elk with their great spread of antlers, or moose, manage to 
find a passage through them. Willows and poplars grow in 
the valley too, and Douglas firs dot the slopes. But all have 
green leaves; the shrubs and the grass beneath them are 
green, and the reeds under the river banks and on the lakes 
afford no relief to the eye. When Edward Bawden, the Engish 
painter, came to Banff to lecture at the School of Fine Arts, 
he confessed that he was appalled at the number of trees, 
mostly of one kind, and apparently inescapable. Trees, trees, 
he said, nothing but trees. 


I don’t know whether the trees, as such, or the boles, or 
the foliage, annoyed him most, but the pervading green 
in a summer landscape is generally oppressive to the spirit 
of the artist. He looks for relief to the heights above the 
trees, the region of bare rock, water, snow, and ice. These 
heights are easily reached; and, be it said, only in the 
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mountains can he paint snow pictures comfortably in his 
shirt sleeves. 


A fifty-mile drive, mostly through forest, brings him to 
Moraine Lake, a green lake of a most improbable brilliance. 
But he does not turn his back on it immediately. He takes 
the trail along the shore nearly to the end, and strikes up 
through the trees to the right. After a mile, the trees begin 
to thin out, and by and by he is walking through a meadow 
bejewelled with flowers and sparsely grown with Lyall’s 
larch—which become smaller and finally give up the struggle 
for life, as he gains altitude. 


At that point he is within sight of a small lake reflecting a 
huge snowbank, above which is ice-bound Wenkchemna 
Pass. Ten towering peaks are with him along that gently 
ascending trail, the screes, in fact, only a few yards away, 
and on the other side of that valley the tops of great 
mountains appear. 

There are other easier ways of circumventing the in- 
digestible greens. There are rock formations lower down 
that suggest paintable patterns devoid of verdure, wild 
flowers that grace even a green field, and there is the water- 
fall. From any point of view the waterfall is one of nature’s 
more dramatic aspects, a flash of force irresistible. Rock, 
that synonym for permanence, bombarded by fragments of 
its own substance, carried by the stream and partaking of 
its violence, cannot withstand the attack. The two elements 
are models of diversity. The artist senses the sharp contrasts 
involved, solidity with volatility, immobility with a vagrant 
flow, but regards them objectively as opposed masses of 
black and white, related by interchange—white on black 
(water spread like fine lace over black rock, or rock stippled 
with protean patterns of spray), and black on white (rock 
thrust through a welter of foam). He sees interchange also 
in the reflection of shining water on the underside of over- 
hanging rock. 

Although essentially a simple achromatic arrangement, the 
color of the falling water is subtle and satisfying. Sometimes 
a rainbow shines through the mist. Even without it the 
grays seen in white water are often faintly suffused with 
pink, violet, green and yellow. Streams fed by glaciers seem 
to have a delicate green pigment in solution, and waterfalls 
in such streams are very colorful. 

They are also difficult to paint. Many of my pupils have 
found themselves confronted by a waterfall, but none has, 
as yet, submitted a reasonably good picture of it. Most aban- 
don the effort, recognizing the subject as too formidable for 
their experience. The commonest faults are always lack of 
movement and lack of pattern. Motion is a matter of line, 
and pattern the result of observation and imagination. I 
have seen waterfalls painted by professional landscape 
painters which were as static as gobs of ice-cream. The 
rock presents no difficulty. It is dark, solid, static, but the 
water that spills over it takes many forms, from slick reaches 
at the lip, showing distorted images of the things above, to 
shining domes of foam at the foot, shaped by pale and 
iridescent grays. Below the falls, the foam disperses in lacy 
lines enclosing oval mirrors that reflect whatever hangs above 
and behind them. 

During the summer a feature of the landscape around 
Banff is the sketching class. Not one, indeed, but many. 
While the Banff School of Fine Arts is in session, five parties 
may be discovered on any fine day, which, with outposts and 
patrols, are scattered over mountain and meadow. Water- 
falls may be beyond their technical skill to portray; much 
green may be embodied in their work (they are not offended 
by its redundance) but they do see the surrounding splendor 
and their ears are attuned to “bird song, and the sound of 
running water.” 
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Music Review 
Milton Wilson 


® YOU MAY HAVE NOTICED a certain amount of 
variety in the title of this column. For a long time it was 
just called “Recordings” (why not “Records,” I wonder?) 
and the material corresponded to the title. Then, beginning 
about a year and a half ago, an occasional column headed 
“Canadian Music” appeared. More recently a couple of 
columns have dealt with books on music under the some- 
what non-committal title, “Music Review.” This last title, 
since it can cover records, Canadian music and books on 
music, seems likely to remain for some time, whichever of 
these topics happens to be under discussion. It will even 
cover a discussion of published Canadian music, when I 
get around to that subject, which I hope to one of these days. 

This month we return to records, aware that even a 
regular monthly column twice the size of this one and 
devoted entirely to new records would be able to cover only 
a fraction of a rapidly expanding field. What I review will 
be highly “selective”: a mixture of what recording companies 
see fit to send me on their own, and what I, in turn, am 
interested enough in to ask them to send me (or even, 
occasionally, to buy myself). As most of my recent record 
columns have dealt with contemporary music recorded by 
small companies, this month I have collected from Victor 
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some recent Beethoven and Schumann records, mostly 
chamber music and relatively familiar. 


A single Victor LP (33 r.p.m.) contains the Violin Sonatas 
Op. 12, Nos. 1 and 2, played by Jascha Heifetz and 
Emmanuel Bay. Both works have charm and vitality, but 
No 2 (in A) also contains what is at the least a possible 
choice for the most moving of Beethoven’s early slow move- 
ments. In No. 1 (in D) the refinement and precision of 
Heifetz’ playing are at the expense of some of the necessary 
vitality. No. 2, however, is played with vigor as well as 
delicacy. Another Victor LP of early Beethoven chamber 
music contains the Quartet in C minor Op. 18 No. 4 and the 
Quartet in A major Op. 18 No. 5 by the Paganini Quartet. 
As the 78 pressing of the Paganini’s performance of the 
Quartet Op. 59 No. 1 was one of the best combinations of 
life-like recording and richly textured performance that I 
have heard in chamber music, I looked forward to hearing 
this recently released record. Although both performances 
are strong and clear, the A major side (more recently 
recorded, I gather) has greater radiance and sonority. In 
acquiring the Paganini Quartet Victor seems to have made 
up handsomely for its loss of the Budapest to Columbia some 
years ago. 


But a better sounding record than either I have mentioned 
is the Paganini’s performance with Artur Rubinstein of 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet Op. 44 on another Victor LP. 
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This is one of the most full-blooded and richly sonorous 
pieces in the chamber music repertoire, and both performance 
and recording do it justice. I have never been made quite so 
fully aware of the magnificence of the work itself and its 
commanding position in chamber music since Schubert. If 
you are ever trying to convert some one to chamber music, 
this record seems ideally suited to the task. 

A single ten-inch Victor LP contains Schumann’s Manfred 
Overture Op. 115 and Beethoven’s Overture: Consecration of 
the House Op. 124, both played by Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony. The Schumann work is probably his best purely 
orchestral work after the Fourth Symphony, and, although 
it lacks the continually delightful inventiveness of the 
Quintet, it has passages of considerable eloquence and beauty, 
particularly in this powerful and well-recorded performance. 
The Beethoven overture on the other side is one of his most 
controversial works. It manages to add to some aggressively 
commonplace material a good deal of the originality and 
subtelty of the late sonatas and quartets. The work’s reputa- 
tion has varied considerably since Beethoven’s death. In 
the 1889 edition of Grove’s Dictionary we learn that “the 
overture in C, Op. 124, written in 1822, might be classed with 
the works of an earlier period.” But for Donald Tovey, in 
this century, it is ‘one of Beethoven’s grandest and least 
understood works, especially as its form and procedures have 
never been anticipated or imitated either by Beethoven or 
any one else.’”’ Personally I find it a remarkable and inter- 
esting work which doesn’t entirely come off, although Tos- 
canini certainly gives it every opportunity to do so on this 
record. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: For anyone with an ear, and a sense of 
English idiom, one of the chief irritations of life at the 
moment is the fussification of the English language: “prior 
to” for “before”; “in the event that” for “if”; “in excess 
of” for “more than’’; “a house in which to live” for “a house 
to live in”; “that which” for “what.” 

I suppose The Forum can’t do much to stem the flood. 
But surely it can at least refrain from adding to it. Recent 
issues have contained examples of two of the most infuriat- 
ing fussifications: “persons” for “people”; and the super- 
fluous verb: “as fast as is possible” for “as fast as possible.” 

The culprits have plenty of company, English, American 
and Canadian. Every newspaper, every magazine, every 
official document, every new learned book, every trade union 
agreement, has its share of fussifications. But except in the 
union agreements, “persons” and the superfluous verb out- 
number all the rest put together. Here are just a few samples, 
all from highly respectable sources: “Most persons know 
Thomas Carlyle”; “Persons who work with aged persons” ; 
“This is as true a picture of a child’s mind as és the other”; 
“Municipal politicians are not more attached to the public 
good than are other politicians”; ‘Its economic development 
~ was more varied than was that of Saskatchewan.” (Inci- 
dentally, in that last, “that of” is another fussifier’s triumph. 
Why not just “than Saskatchewan’s”’? ) 

No doubt if the Fathers of the American Constitution 
were drafting it now they’d begin: ‘We, the persons of the 
United States”; and I suppose it’s only a matter of time 
till the fussifiers will have us all saying, “Jack is fatter than 
is Bill.” Apparently we have no Canadian Churchill to roar: 
“This is bastard English, up with which I will not put.” 

Eugene Forsey, Ottawa, Ont. 


The Editor: This is a belated comment on the editorial 
in the June issue entitled “Wheat for India.” I would like 
to correct the statement made that “low grade” wheat is that 
which contains over fourteen percent moisture. Actually 
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there is no relation between moisture content and quality. 
Last year’s crop was of low grade not due to its moisture 
content but due to its poor protein quality which was caused 
by an early frost before the wheat had matured. In addition 
much of the wheat was of high moisture and therefore diffi- 
cult to store but this had nothing to do with its poor protein 
quality. Poor protein quality in turn indicates that the flour 
milled from this wheat will be of poor baking quality. 
E. Y. Spencer, London, Ont. 


Turning New Leaves 


®& THE YEAR 1900 saw the birth both of the British Labor 
Party and of the Socialist Party of America. Norman 
Thomas’s new book* offers a great fund of material for the 
enquiring student who would like to find out why one party 
succeeded and the other failed. It ought, therefore, to be 
specially useful to Canadian CCFers. It is with some other 
aspects of the book, however, that I propose chiefly to deal. 

Mr. Thomas entered the American party at the end of 
World War I as a young Presbyterian ex-minister, carried 
into socialism by the impact of his growing realization of 
the nature of the social problem in urban New York. By 
1928 he was its candidate for President, and he has now 
run for President oftener than any other American in 
history. But his party did not grow as the British one did 
between the wars. It never succeeded in winning the trade 
unions. And he admits that American capitalism as a system 
of producing and distributing wealth has been too successful 
for a socialist party to spread and take root. In recent years 
his hope was that his party, while it could not itself become 
a governing party, might help to launch a great popular 
mass movement; and he was willing, if such a farmer-labor 
movement appeared, to sink the Socialist Party in it. But 
this never happened. By 1949 he had reached the conclusion 
that his party was wasting too much of its energy and funds 
in fighting hopeless electoral campaigns; and he issued a 
pamphlet—‘How can the Socialist Party best serve Social- 
ism?”—in which he advocated that the party should drop 
out of most electoral contests and devote its limited resources 
to research, publicity and education. But he and his friends 
were defeated on this issue in the 1950 Convention of the 
Socialist Party. And so he is now no longer a Presidential 
candidate but is more or less free, after thirty years of 
socialist agitation, to look back dispassionately on the social- 
ist cause in America and the world and to reflect upon its 
fortunes. 

He says that his book might have become a kind of 
Education of Norman Thomas but that he has tried to make 
it more impersonal, with the emphasis on socialism rather 
than on his own personal life; and this is no mere pose. 
Mr. Thomas is, however, a man who has won followers to 
his cause as much by his whole character as by his argu- 
ments. His whole career has been in itself as good an argu- 
ment as we have had in our day that socialism is a cause 
which ennobles and enriches a man’s life. And so his reflec- 
tions in this volume ought to be valuable and enlightening 
for younger socialists everywhere. 

The first thing that strikes one is the change of temper 
that has come over the man in the last thirty years. He 
himself emphasizes this. When he joined the socialist move- 
ment it was still in its earlier romantic stage of high hopes 
and certainties. Progress was the fundamental fact about the 
universe, and the victory of the socialist cause was inevitable. 
Its adherents were bound together in a fine inspiring fellow- 
ship. “The happy time was the years of my faith in certain 


*A SOCIALIST’S FAITH: Norman Thomas; George J. McLeod; 
pp. x, 326; $5.25. 
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progress, the misery my present doubt whether right can 
ever achieve its own appropriate might so that man and his 
civilization may endure.” The last thirty years have been 
years of moral retrogression; and so, “I must re-examine 
my socialist faith in terms of what may be if we try rather 
than of certain and predestined progress.” He is acutely 
aware of the weaknesses of socialist parties in Europe and 
America during the years between the two wars, of the 
threat to democracy as a way of life during the past genera- 
tion, and of the impossibility of realizing any of the finest 
ideals of socialism except in a free democratic society. This 
is what makes his book so much worth reading by us in 
Canada, now that we also are engaged in re-examining our 
socialism. 

Mr. Thomas’s conclusions about Communism are worth 
noting. He is very clear that “the withering away of coercive 
power under the steady growth of fellowship,” which was 
the ideal of all liberals and socialists in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is further away than ever in our twentieth-century 
world because of the part played in the world by Soviet 
Communism. The main drive of Communism in world politics 
is not based on fear but on a sense of destiny. And what 
makes it so dangerous is its capacity for intoxicating and 
demoralizing idealists with ambition for power. “At the 
same time communist dictatorship is accepted by millions 
because in our bewildering world they fear life and freedom, 
because consciously or unconsciously they want over them 
a strong shepherd and the discipline he imposes. Much of 
communism’s strength lies in the darker places in men’s 
souls.” He is willing to pay tribute to the sincerity of the 
Quakers in trying to find a modus vivendi with Sovietism, 
but he points out their mistake in analysis: “The struggle 
to avert a third world war is not helped by the failure of so 
many good people in America to recognize that the primary 
difficulty is not the usual rivalry for power between great 
nations, but the relentless drive of communism as a secular 
religion, degraded in practice to a struggle for universal 
power by the communist elite of the U.S.S.R.”’ The Quakers, 
he says, fail to recognize communist totalitarianism for the 
evil that it is. “It is noble to seek to overcome evil with good. 
It is neither wise nor noble to reduce this principle to 
political measures presupposing that the evil is less or dif- 
ferent than it is.” This is a truth that should be pondered by 
other Christians as well as Quakers. Read, for example, the 
United Church Observer almost any week. 

Mr. Thomas stresses another truth about this movement 
of “totalitarian democracy” which needs to be more widely 
recognized among the Left in Canada. “No party concerned 
for the integrity of the democratic process can deliberately 
resort to the techniques of fascists and communists for mass 
hypnotism and get that modicum of rationality without which 
democracy is doomed.” 

Mr. Thomas has also given up the absolutism of early 
socialist doctrines. The basis of the socialist faith, he be- 
lieves, is that men by working together in free fellowship can 
make a world of plenty, peace and freedom. But he has 
learnt the dangers of the too rigid statism into which the 
enthusiasm for imposing co-operation upon other people may 
degenerate. He would seek public ownership only of the 
“commanding heights” of the economy, because there is no 
guarantee that increased state power will produce either 
fellowship or democracy. He is more and more impressed by 
the value of a diversity of instrumentalities in seeking this 
goal of free fellowship. And he ends his chapter on Socialist 
Planning by confessing: “As I have described these in- 
strumentalities, I have in fact described one version of what 
is often called a mixed economy.” 

There is another note which recurs frequently in his book. 
This is a tendency to be critical of some aspects of trade 
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unionism. He has earned the right to be critical by the vigor 
with which through all his life he threw himself into labor 
conflicts on the side of the workers. But he realizes that 
unions have strong syndicalist tendencies in action. “There 
is a struggle between syndicalism and socialism for the soul 
of Labor.” And he realizes also the effects of the appetite for 
power upon the trade union leaders. “I do not insult labor 
leaders or ignore exceptions when I say that, largely because 
their power is newer, they are often more dominating within 
their own organizations than public officials or corporation 
presidents . . . The principle of the closed shop is valid only 
if the union itself is open, and if democratic procedures in 
it are carefully protected. It is at this point that develop- 
ments in American labor unionism justify the most anxiety. 
The regard labor leaders have given to raising the material 
well-being of their rank-and-file members has not been 
matched by an equal regard for the rights of individual 
workers . . . It is not surprising that unions which have 
been essentially fighting organizations needing discipline 
should have fumbled the business of protecting the individual 
rights of their members against impatient and ambitious 
leaders.” And he thinks that government might properly 
require from unions a bill of rights for their members. 

These are only some of the issues discussed in this most 
interesting volume. Mr. Thomas has noteworthy things to 
say about socialism and religion, about peace and pacifism, 
and about a host of other current topics. On the pacifist 
position, e.g.—‘The necessary basis for extreme pacifism is 
a kind of religious faith to which the fate of organized society 
on this planet is of comparatively little concern, or which 
offers the believer strong trust in God’s intervention in behalf 
of the nation which will choose the way of suffering rather 
than any sort of violence. This faith I do not have.” 

One would like to go on indefinitely with quotations of 
this kind. The book is not exciting as some expositions of 
socialism used to be, because the author has no absolute 
faith. “As I read over what I have been writing and think of 
the experiences of the years through which I have lived, I 
am aware that in my re-examination of socialism I have laid 
no emotional basis for a great mass movement such as those 
which have sometimes changed the face of history. I have 
offered challenge rather than certitude. I have been scep- 
tical of infallible dogmas. I have assured no class, race, or 
nation of its own perfection or its messianic destiny .. . 
With the passing years my own study and observation have 
made me keenly aware of the historic fact that the emotions 
and convictions which generate a tremendous revolutionary 
mass movement by no means safeguard it against its own 
internal corruption and disillusion and betrayal by its 
leaders.” 

Yet if we cannot believe any longer that we are fighting 
for absolute good against absolute evil, this does not mean 
to Norman Thomas that we should stop fighting. “Always 
the great choices have been relative. Never were men in 
social action able to seek absolute good by means com- 
pletely appropriate to it .. . Yet there would have been no 
progress if men had despised the importance of relative 
choices of good and evil. War has been only the most obvious 
and flagrant illustration of the imperfection of the tools men 
in society have found themselves compelled to use.” Per- 
haps this is too qualified a note of confidence for the taste 
of most younger socialists. But it is worth thinking about 
in these hard times. 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 
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Books Reviewed 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CANADA: G. P. de T. Glaze- 
brooke; Oxford; pp. 238; $2.35. 

This little book is a competent survey of the whole range 
of Canadian history down to the time of its writing, 1948. 
It is unattractively printed but will go into your pocket. 
Canadian readers should note that 10s 6d. at current rates 
of exchange is about $1.55. Yet the Canadian price of the 
book is $2.35, an increase of about fifty per cent. Where 
does this large mark-up go, may I ask? 

Everything considered, I must take my friend and fellow 
historian, George Glazebrooke, mildly to task about this 
book. I suppose it was written to provide a convenient and 
up-to-date manual. As such, it will serve, but I don’t think 
any special merits or distinction can be claimed for it. It 
is in the dull style of the manual and provides us with no 
new point of view and no new information. 

Such being the situation, it is hard to review this book 
in satisfactory terms. 1 have not noticed, and I would not 
expect from Professor Glazebrooke, any misinformation or 
misinterpretation. What did strike me was the triumphant 
height of understatement to which he has risen in the first 
few chapters. He tells us (p. 5) that nowhere in aboriginal 
North America was there a high standard of comfort (p. 6) 
that among the Indians “there is little evidence of any study 
of anatomy or medicine!” 

I am also inclined to be captious about the author’s atti- 
tude toward Canada’s participation in foreign affairs. He 
indulges in the practice, which I would expect him to leave 
to others, of writing in half-congratulatory manner of this 
country’s growing up, taking its place among others and, 
in general, behaving like a sovereign state. I have always 
felt, though I suppose it is a matter of opinion, that we 
should blush for the unconscionable time it has taken us to 
arrive at maturity. While Uruguayans and Peruvians, to say 
nothing of Guatemalians, have, for these many generations, 
taken for granted their place as self-determining peoples, 
Canadians have sat around their parents’ house like great, 
— overgrown boys afraid to learn and face the facts 
of life. 

All of which to the contrary, this small manual will be 
found handy and informative. 

A. R. M. Lower. 


DEMOCRACY IN A WORLD OF TENSIONS: edited by 
Richard McKeon and Stein Rokkan; Gage (Univ. of 
Chicago Press); pp. 540; $5.00. 


One of the activities of Unesco has been to organize a 
discussion among philosophers and political scientists about 
the conflicting interpretations of the concept “democracy” 
which are put forth by the Western and the Soviet groups 
in our contemporary world. A committee was set up, headed 
by Professor E. H. Carr, which circulated a long question- 
naire; and the most significant replies which it received are 
published in this volume. Since no Russian thinker appears, 
the Soviet side is perhaps not fully represented; but there 
is a Pole and a Hungarian, and Paul Sweezy engages in 
controversy with several critics. The discussion all centres 
around the difference between political and social democracy, 
between government by the people and government for the 
people, between multi-party and one-party systems. After 
going through it all the ordinary reader is likely to come 
out by the same gate through which he went in. This reader 
found the contributions of Lord Lindsay and John Plamenatz 
most enlightening (the latter does a rather nice job on 
E. H. Carr’s exposition of Soviet democracy); and, next to 
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them, the discussion of M. M. Bober on Marx’s treatment 
of the concept of democracy and of I. de S. Pool on the 
relation of modern thinkers to the classical Greeks. F.H.U. 


A CYCLE OF CATHAY: William W. Appleton; Oxford; 
pp. 182; $4.00. 

Relations with China are, not what they were in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, alas! It cannot be 
said that even then knowledge of that great country and 
its civilization was either precise or extensive, but the little 
that did pass through the traditional wall of suspicion that 
the Chinese erect against foreigners served to stimulate 
imaginative speculation instead of ideological debate; and 
there can be no doubt which of the two reactions, that of 
today or of yesterday, is the more valuable contribution 
to the growth of the spirit. This Chinese influence per- 
colated into almost every activity of the period—into 
philosophical and political debate, landscape gardening, 
furniture design, and literature; it was integral to the 
splendid mantle of culture woven in those times. 

A good survey of the Chinese influence has long been 
wanted and Professor Appleton, writing as he does with 
care and clarity, has performed the task thoroughly and 
well. Those who require more detailed information on 
particular aspects of the subject will still have to go to 
other authorities—for gardening to Osvald Siren, for ex- 
ample—but Professor Appleton will see them well on their 
way. One criticism should be brought against the generally 
admirable production of the book: such works, which once 
read.are thereafter used for reference, are lamed without 
a bibliography. It is a tedious business hunting down sources 
in an undergrowth of footnotes. Douglas Grant. 


TITO’S COMMUNISM: Josef Korbel; Burns & Mac- 
Eachern; pp. 347; $5.50. 

The breach between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
continues to offer elements of mystery. Why did the bright- 
est jewel in the Soviet crown of satellites suddenly turn 
into the sharpest thorn? 

In a volume densely sown with information about the 
economics, politics, and people of Yugoslavia, we are offered 
an interesting, credible explanation of “the heresy.” The 
critical area of resistance to Soviet authority was the army. 
With their record of tough, victorious fighting, the Partisans 
resented submitting without question to the command of 
Soviet officers (who were paid on a much higher scale). 
In the spheres of economics and politics, unquestioning 
obedience to Soviet orders as carried out by high-handed 
and well rewarded Russian experts also reached the break- 
ing point. The lengthy dispute about ideological differences 
was a smoke-screen, according to Dr. Korbel; essentially 
it was a matter of military and economic control. 

The ability of Tito to survive the breach in spite of 
tremendous pressures is due in part to the excellent Com- 
munist schooling which he and his fellow-leaders in Yugo- 
slavia had received. Having carried out several liquidations 
of dissenters himself, Tito recognized the danger point where 
the liquidation of himself and his cabinet might be called 
for by Moscow. He took appropriate anti-liquidation meas- 
ures. Because of the staunch loyalty built up in the days 
when he fought side by side with his Partisans, Tito was 
able to turn the Yugoslav Communist party to the defence 
of his regime, instead of being destroyed by it. 

But I have singled out one chapter for attention. In 
this book Dr. Korbel covers the full range of Yugoslav 
life from first-hand knowledge. A Czechoslovak, he served 
his country as Press Attaché in Yugoslavia before the war, 
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and as Ambassador to Tito’s Yugoslavia from the end of 
the war until the spring of 1948. He is now professor of 
international relations at the University of Denver. 

Dr. Korbel’s links in Czechoslovakia were with Masaryk 
and Benes, and his criticism of the results of Communism 
in Yugoslavia as well as in his own country are intense. 
In every phase of the life of the people he depicts the 
severity of the Communist regime; the inequities; injustices, 
arbitrary official actions, the poverty, the lack of freedom. 
The shift of Yugoslavia into the Western sphere after the 
breach is a matter of survival and not conviction. While 
economic aid and political guarantees from the West keep 
the Tito regime alive they do not alter in any significant way 
the belief and practice of Communism by the country’s 
ruling group. Still, the advantage to the West of this schism 
is enormous. The loss of Yugoslavia to Moscow-centred 
Communism was unnecessary, and probably represents the 
major Soviet blunder since the war. 

The author makes no pretence at objectivity. He is frankly 
in opposition to the regime he discusses; the conversations 
he reconstructs out of the past, by their selection and their 
phrasing, reflect the basic views of a staunch Czech 
democrat. Albert A. Shea._ 


GOVERNMENT PROJECT; Edward C. Banfield; Burns 
& MacEachern; pp. 271; $4.75. 


Professor Banfield of the University of Chicago’s “Program 
of Research and Education in Planning” was originally a 
newspaperman and information specialist with the US. 
Farm Security Administration, prior to obtaining a Doc- 
torate in Political Science. He has written extremely well, 
and in a most interesting and informal style, a fascinating 
analysis of the case history of the F.S.A. (Resettlement Ad- 
ministration previously) attempt to establish a co-operative 
farm at Casa Grande in the Arizona Desert during the years 
1936-1943, 

It was annoying for this reviewer, however, to read in the 
introduction that “Without wishing to prejudice the case 
(for the author wants the reader to judge for himself) it 
is fair to say that the government’s effort was administered 
honestly, zealously, and—by the standards of one of the 
most efficient of governments—efficiently. Nevertheless the 
co-operative farm was a failure.” This follows a foreword 
by Rexford G. Tugwell, one of the original New Deal 
giants and first Administrator of the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, in which Tugwell states that the attempt came 
to grief not because the conception was bad or the technique 
was mistaken but because the people there would not rise 
to the challenge. “It was character which failed. And that 
was not because the human stock was feeble; it was because 
the environment was hostile to the development of char- 
acter.”” With such hors d’oeuvres as these it is difficult to 
judge for oneself. 

A careful reading of the book brings out that “the biggest, 
most efficient, and most democratic of governments” (p. 15), 
was staffed by sloppy, inefficient and often most undemoc- 
ratic officials. In all fairness, Banfield does bring all the 
evidence to bear and pulls no punches in his story of the 
entire process. 

A group of relatively ignorant sharecroppers and casual 
laborers selected by a “family selection specialist and home 
economist” numbering no more than 57 families were 
brought together to form a new community in 1936-37 in 
a rehabilitation project designed to raise their level of 
living. The goals of rehabilitation, of community organiza- 
tion, and co-operation were probably from the first in 
conflict with the goal of financial success for the farm, 
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The preparation of these families was almost completely 


inadequate. No educational program was instituted and 
carried through; community facilities consisted of one hall. 
No staff was available for community development, recrea- 
tion for children and teen-agers, and no economic oppor- 
tunity was available for young adults. 

As Tugwell points out, it is not a nice story. Factionalism 
among the settlers became rife almost from the start. 
The drive for status and power among the pro- and anti- 
government settlers went on inexorably like the tides. By 
1941-42 the farm became economically quite prosperous, 
but the foundations were so weak that at the very height 
of financial prosperity the farm was liquidated in the most 
inept fashion by the settlers themselves. 

This is a document worthy of study by those in all of the 
specialities of the social sciences and by social workers, 
since it cuts across and illustrates all of the interrelationships 
between these fields. The implications for community orga- 
nization study in graduate schools of social work are 
enormous. Banfield does not shun these but challenges some 
of the basic assumptions of community organization. 

Albert Rose. 


MEMOIRS OF KING ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN: 
edited by Philip P. Graves; Clarke, Irwin (Jonathan 
Cape); pp. 278; $3.25. 

The recently assassinated King Abdullah of Transjordan 
has left behind him a slim volume of memoirs, published in 
Great Britain last year. Herein this outstanding Arab leader, 
around whose person national and international intrigues 
never ceased to multiply, reveals the guiding principles which 
were his throughout his life: his devotion to Islam, his love 
of Arabia and all things Arab, and his loyalty to his historic 
family which stems from Muhammad himself. 

Spurred on by the example of Turkish nationalism before 
and after the First World War, and given an opportunity 
by the dissolution of the old Ottoman Empire, Abdullah 
became one of the most ardent advocates of Arab nationalism 
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and independence. In his memoirs we find his statement of 
his participation in the campaigns which thrilled the world 
in the pages of Colonel Lawrence, of his part in the post- 
war development of Transjordan, and his dreams of the 
Arab future. With this is combined the evidence of his 
persistent respect and admiration for Britain and her 
leaders, especially for Winston Churchill, whom he often 
spoke of as the greatest man of the age. 

This book gives the Western reader a chance to glimpse 
the mentality of one of the most respected of contemporary 
Arab spokesmen. He who wishes to understand what is 
taking place in the Middle East must comprehend such a 
mentality or be continually baffled. Richard M. Saunders. 


WHITE MAN RETURNS: Agnes Newton Keith; McClel- 
land & Stewart; pp. 310; $4.50. 


Mrs. Keith, American wife of a British official stationed 
in North Borneo, is widely known as the author of Three 
Came Home, a moving account of her experiences as a 
prisoner of the Japanese from 1941 until 1945 in Borneo. 
White Man Returns takes up her story, when after a few 
months of recuperation in Victoria, B.C., her husband was 
recalled by the British to assist in the effort toward economic 
re-establishment in his capacity of “Conservator of Forests 
and Director of Agriculture for the government of British 
North Borneo under the Chartered Company.” She and her 
young son (who had been imprisoned with her) returned a 
little later to the ruins of Sandakan and of their former 
home. 

This is a personal story but Mrs. Keith’s experience of 
the East in fifteen years of peace and war, her breadth of 
sympathy and forthright intelligence give this book a 
broader value than its obvious attractions of humorous 
anecdote and armchair travelogue. Mrs. Keith sees the East 
through the individuals she knows there and her stories 
about these people have direction. They do not preach, but 
they are, nevertheless, one woman’s testimony on the theme 
of man’s brotherhood, a warning of the foolishness and 
danger of color distinctions and of the East vs. West con- 
ception now so perilously pursued in some quarters. 

Her sometimes humorous sketches of certain tribal leaders 
and their families, of Chinese, Malays and the often un- 
fortunate Eurasians are sympathetic as well as diverting and 
there is no haze of illusion about “white superiority” in Mrs. 
Keith’s view of her neighbors. These are the people who 
risked their lives to bring her food when she and her child 
were starving prisoners. As for the political life of the 
country, Mrs. Keith, an American by birth, has great respect 
for the administration of her adopted country. She sincerely 
believes that Borneo is still in that state of development 
where British control is all to its benefit and that if this 
control were to be removed now exploitation by more 
technically advanced eastern neighbors would be its fate 
and its ruin. 

A short chapter, among less serious ones, is devoted to 
some of the complications leading to the assassination of 
the British Colonial Governor of Sarawak in December 1949: 
“it has proved to be a blow against the anticession movement 
rather than one to assist it.”” The author’s simple line draw- 
ings and a handsome cloth binding enhance this book. 

Hilda Kirkwood. 


OUR GERMAN POLICY: PROPAGANDA AND CUL- 
TURE; Albert Norman; Nelson (Vantage Press); pp. 

85; $3.00. 
Out of his work as historian with the American forces in 
Germany, Mr. Norman has distilled the essence of the post- 
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war development of the mass media and the cultural insti- 
tutions. It records a complete swing away from the Morgen- 
thau plan for a pastoral Germany, with cultural activities in 
cold storage. Instead, there emerged the view that there was 
no recovery possible for the German people without a sound 
economic basis, and that their morale required the susten- 
ance of press, radio, film, concert and opera from the 
earliest moment that these could be made available. 


The Military Governments had the job of restoring the 
media physically, and controlling their content to prevent 
a reversion to Nazism and, if possible, to instill the prin- 
ciples of democracy. According to Mr. Norman, the Rus- 
sians placed emphasis on getting the media functioning 
swiftly and employed any skilled German to speed the 
work; the British were somewhat more selective in choos- 
ing German personnel; the Americans followed a strict 
policy of denazification, refusing work to any German who 
did not have a clean bill of political health. But, in all 
zones, there came to be an emphasis on turning over the 
media of information and the cultural activities to the 
Germans themselves as quickly as possible. 


This slim volume records dates and figures on the re- 
storation of press, book publishing, periodicals, radio, motion 
pictures, theatre, opera, and music. A strong impression is 
left of the great thirst for information, entertainment and 
culture; as vital to the modern society as its food. With 
varying emphases, the occupying powers assisted the Ger- 
mans to restore the agencies which provide this vital susten- 
ance with all possible speed. The extent to which they were 
able to re-educate the Germans for democratic living in the 
process is a large question mark. Albert A. Shea. 


THE CONGO VENUS: Matthew Head; Musson (Simon 
and Schuster): pp. 207: $2.50. 

STRANGLER’S SERENADE: William Irish; Clarke Irwin 
(Rinehart) ;; pp. 249: $3.00. 

NEVER FIGHT A LADY: Seldon Truss; Hodder and 
Stoughton; pp. 255; $2.25. 

THE FOLLOWER: Patrick Quentin; Musson (Simon and 
Schuster); pp. 216; $2.50. 

MURDER FOR THE HOLIDAYS: Howard Rigsby; Col- 
lins (Morrow) ; pp. 247; $2.50. 


These five whodunits represent an above-average batch 
from the mystery mill. None of them is really topnotch, but 
they are all reasonably entertaining—if you like mysteries. 
The order in which they’re listed indicates a rough rating. 

The Congo Venus is the best of the five: its characters 
are most individual, its setting most convincing, and its plot 
most believable. In other words, it comes closest to qualifying 
as a novel as well as a mystery. You may remember Matthew 
Head for his other sharpiy etched sketches of life in the 
Belgian Congo: The Cabinda Affair, and The Devil in the 
Bush. 

Strangler’s Serenade is typical William Irish fare. It has 
the Irish virtues of atmosphere and suspense, but the Irish 
weaknesses of characterization and plotting are perhaps more 
obvious here than in Phantom Lady and Deadline at Dawn. 
The search for a link between the five apparently unconnected 
victims is ingenious, and leads into a climax of mounting 
horror, but the motive is too far-fetched to carry conviction. 

Never Fight a Lady is the only British story of the bunch, 
and the first by Seldon Truss that I’ve come across. He’s 
apparently well known on the other side for he’s published 
some twenty mysteries. If this is a fair sample, he seems to 
be better at it than most of the American writers who turn 
them out in that quantity. The plot is improbable, but the 
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characters are life-like and the pace is lively enough to ensure 
the willing suspension of disbelief. 

The Follower also is pretty incredible, and here the writing 
is not sufficiently skilful to keep us from recognizing the 
stupidity of some of the things the"hero does. There is little 
detection involved, but as a thriller the tale will probably 
hold your interest. 

Murder for the Holidays is a fair example of the slick 
tough school. It has lots of action and suspense, but its 
characters are heavily stylized and its plot deals with one of 
those masterminds who dream up widespread crime organiza- 
tions. Still, it’s smoothly done, and makes a bit more sense 
than most of its school. E. Fowke. 


THE SCHOLAR ADVENTURES: Richard D. Altick; 
Macmillan; pp. 338; $6.25. 


This might be a useful and amusing book for the shelves 
of a high-school library. It is a gossipy account of some of 
the exciting discoveries in literary biography and _bibliog- 
raphy made, in the main, by indefatigable American 
research-scholars: the Boswell papers, the story of Marlowe’s 
death, the possible career of Sir Thomas Malory. The 
chapter on nineteenth-century bowdlerizing is particularly 
entertaining, with some vivid illustrations of Mrs. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s work on her husband’s note-books. The 
bibliography at the end adds a little weight. In spite of 
defects of style, it is a very readable book, but absurdly 
expensive for literary journalism. And unfortunately, the 
gossip is not merely intended to entertain and to inform (the 
publisher suggests it for a class text or reference book! )— 
it is also an attempt to glamorize the occupation of the 
professor of English in the eyes of the average newspaper 
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reader. But it might be questioned whether the scholar’s 
position is upheld with much honor by a book which begins: 
“Many of the men and women who teach English in our 
colleges and universities lead double lives. They earn their 
living in the classroom, doling out facts and opinions . . . 
to students who are . . . suspicious of art in any form. 
Despite the frustrations and disappointments which are the 
bitter but inevitable lot of their calling, they are not un- 
happy in their teaching. But their consuming passions lie 
elsewhere. For outside the classroom they are scholars: 
patient delvers into history and biography . . .” P.O. 


THE EARTH IS OUR HERITAGE: Ernst Wiechert; Copp 
Clark; pp. 392; $3.00. 


Ernst Wiechert, born in 1887, is a German novelist who 
has been preoccupied in all his writing with the forces of 
nature in league with God. His country folk have visions, 
tell of capturing werewolves, foretell their own deaths and 
quote the Bible impressively throughout everything. His 
latest book, The Earth Is Our Heritage, is set in East Prussia 
of 1900-1918. The story is the familiar one of the bright 
boy from the country who is sent to town to study, and the 
evolution of his philosophy. All the stock characters are 
there—the stern mother, the gentle Bible-quoting father, 
the disillusioned student friend who drinks. The hero him- 
self is a sad little saint unrelenting in his determination to 
“bring righteousness in the field.” There is a great deal of 
murky talk about God and dark hints that there is cor- 
ruption in high places. The solution offered is to emulate 
the farmer who “manures his 30 acres” or in other words 
to do your best in your own small sphere and not try to 
change the world. Ellen Rogers. 
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NOTABLE CROSS-EXAMINATIONS: Chosen and An- 
notated by Edward Wilfrid Fordham; Longmans, 
Green; pp. xxii, 202; $3.00. 


This book is not an attempt to present a number of notable 
British trials in a summarized form. The reader who wishes 
to follow fully the famous cases with which Mr. Fordham 
deals is provided with a list of easily accessible works which 
set out the whole of the facts. The object of this book is 
rather to let the cross-examination of one or more of the 
principal witnesses in each case dealt with speak for itself. 
Only such notes are added as may be needed for clarifica- 
tion, although here “The writer offers his apologies to all 
who find these headnotes unnecessary, and therefore tedious. 
They may, however, follow the worthy example of those 
children in Kensington Gardens who skip with such assi- 
duity and address.” 


The compilation includes the battle of wits between 
Charles I and the Court before which he was tried, the libel 
suit of W. S. Gilbert against The Era, Clarence Darrow’s 
duel with William Jennings Bryan, the War Crimes trial 
of the Belsen commandants, and other cases both civil and 
criminal. The volume has a foreword on “The Art of Cross- 
examination” by Sir Travers Humphreys, and ends with 
some hitherto unpublished notes by the late Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C. This admirable anthology will be read with 
interest by many who may never be more than casual spec- 
tators in a court of law. John Nicol. 


VIEWS OF ATTICA: Rex Warner; Longmans, Green; pp. 
174; 24 plates; $3.50. 


This is not in any usual sense of the word a guide-book 
nor even a travel book; rather the author has tried to 
convey the unforgetable impression made upon him by the 
beauty of the Greek countryside and the character of the 
Greek people not by detailed descriptions of places and 
ancient monuments, nor by painting “a broad and com- 
prehensive picture of a country and its people,” but by 
recounting particular experiences (a walk on the Acropolis 
or on the mountains of Attica; an afternoon spent in a 
taverna in the Plaka or an evening with the Andartes, the 
Greek guerillas, in Delphi; a trip to the Byzantine monas- 
tery of Daphnai, to the bronze age fortress of Mycenae, or 
to the classical sites of the Argolid) and by describing his 
association with individual Greeks (the innkeeper Psaras, 
the poet Sikelianos, the guests at a christening party, the 
companions of an evening here or an expedition there). This 
method is peculiarly suitable for Greece in that it can pre- 
serve in all its immediacy the distinctive character of each 
place, the amazing variety of scenery and local color, and, 
equally important, the strongly marked individuality of 
the people and their innate independence of mind and ex- 
pression; without these no description of Greece would give 
a true picture of either the country or the people. 


Mr. Warner, who spent the years 1945-47 in Athens as 
Director of the British Institute, knew and loved the Greek 
countryside, the clear brilliance of its coloring, the noble 
proportions of its hills and valleys, its infinite variety, its 
austerity, the grandeur of its simplicity; and his descriptions 
catch something of its unique perfection. His instinctive 
sympathy and affection for the Greek people are evident 
on every page. Being a classical scholar, he has a keen 
appreciation of their intellectual and spiritual background; 
it is not surprising, therefore, that his analyses show a sensi- 
tive understanding of those qualities of mind and spirit which 
have won respect and admiration for ancient and modern 
Greeks alike. 
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As would be expected from Mr. Warner’s poems, novels, 
and essays, the book has charm and distinction of style. The 
comments on Greek art, ancient, Byzantine, or modern, on 
history and mythology, on modern Greek politics, on the 
work of the British Institute, on food and drink, on these 
and many other aspects of life in Greece are penetrating and 
illuminating, as well as amusing. The book is generously 
illustrated with twenty-four pages of excellent photographs, 
well chosen and well reproduced. 

In short, Mr. Warner has achieved with unusua] success 
the difficult task of conveying the quality of a country and 
a people by a method described by the author himself as 
“the objectivity of a lover rather than that of a scientist,” 
that is by describing the particular ‘‘isolated scenes and 
characters,” rather than attempting any general survey. 

M. E. White. 


THE WIDOW: Susan Yorke; Longmans, Green (John 
Lehmann); pp. 216; $2.25. 


In Miss Yorke’s first novel, a wealthy widow of forty 
terminates her affair with a younger man by driving him 
to suicide. Her motives aren’t made very clear; so it’s 
probably meant to be one of those semi-allegorical Lawren- 
tian affairs where the one lover can only survive by 
“destroying” the other. The book ends, in fact, like Women 
in Love, with the hero going off up a mountain and dying 
in the snow. The general effect, however, isn’t a bit like 
Lawrence. 

The exposition—in the form of a monologue addressed 
by the widow to the dead lover—is leisurely, reflective, 
witty, consistently satiric, and full of precise psychological 
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and aesthetic analysis. In fact, the latter is sometimes 
rather too explicit, superfluous when the essential drama 
is fully realized anyway, insufficient when it is not. No 
amount of superimposed symbolism, for example, can dis- 
guise the contrivedness of a certain Ming vase which the 
hero cherishes. It’s just too amateurishly planted and 
obviously going to get smashed. 

In spite of these objections there is a real subtlety in 
the total conception: the widow’s narrative, for all its 
self-awareness and with only occasional lapses into what 
Henry James called “the terrible fluidity of self-revelation,” 
comes off as true dynamic monologue. More remarkably 
it comes off also as sustained comedy, “serious” comedy, 
of course, but neither grotesque nor sardonic. Considering 
the potential ham in her subject-matter, Miss Yorke would 
seem to have managed a little less than a tour de force. 
On the whole, she even manages a little more. 

Duncan Robertson. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO THE THEATRE: 
Edited by Phyllis Hartnoll; Oxford; pp. xi, 888; $7.50. 


It is remarkable how much of such high quality has been 
included here in a single volume. The new Oxford Companion 
is intended for the general playgoer in search of entertain- 
ment rather than the student of drama, but the latter will 
find himself well-served too by an admirable bibliography. 

The theme is the theatre in all countries and all periods, 
with the emphasis on production and setting rather than 
literary content. The notes and essays by a variety of author- 
ities range in length from a few lines to upwards of twelve 
double-column pages. The arrangement is alphabetical with 
cross-references to related articles. Lengthy essays are pro- 
vided on the history of the theatre and on architecture, 
acoustics, costume and scenery, make-up and lighting, and 
the other technical aspects of stage production. Liberal space 
is given to the different genres, to biographies, and to the 
practice of dramatic criticism. 

Concise, authoritative and entertaining, this one-volume 
encyclopedia of the theatre provides rewarding reading for 
the playgoer. John Nicol. 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTRAM AND YSOLT: Thomas 
of Britain, translated by R. S. Loomis; New Revised 
Edition; Oxford University Press (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press) ; pp. xxxiii, 293; $4.50. 

This work first appeared in 1923 and was revised in 1931. 
Beyond bringing the Bibliographical Note up to date, the 
present edition differs in no important respect from that of 
1931. Even the Introduction is retained intact, except for 
two minor changes in the last paragraph. E. A. Robinson’s 
name is added to the list of eminent artists, Gottfried of 
Strassburg, Richard Wagner, Matthew Arnold, A. C. Swin- 
burne, whom Loomis names as inspired, directly or indi- 
rectly, by Thomas’s great poem. The present reviewer could 
wish that Thomas Hardy’s neglected but exquisite little lyric 
drama, The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall might 
have justified his inclusion in the list. 

The earliest romances still extant in whole or in part, deal- 
ing with the tragic love of Tristram and Ysolt, belong to the 
last third of the twelfth century. Of these, the finest was 
composed by Thomas, an Anglo-Norman poet who in all 
probability wrote his romance for Eleanor, queen of Henry 
II, or one of her family. Only some three thousand lines of 
his poem are extant in the Old French, but fortunately it 
was translated early in the thirteenth century into Old Norse. 
Accordingly, modern scholars have been able to provide a 
close approximation to the original romance of Thomas. 
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Though the work of a careful scholar, this translation is 
intended primarily for the general reader. It is attractive in 
format, and is illustrated with reproductions of pavement 
tiles depicting events in the story, tiles found on the site 
of Chertsey Abbey. It recovers for English readers a great 
poet’s handling of one of the world’s imperishable stories 
of passion. J.D.R. 


BARBARY SHORE: Norman Mailer; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 
312; $3.50. 

Barbary Shore is the second effort of Norman Mailer, 
the young American whose The Naked and the Dead was 
one of the most commercially successful first novels in pub- 
lishing history. Mailer has chosen a ‘major theme for Bar- 
bary Shore—the problem of the individual who believes 
neither in capitalism nor communism, but seeks a third way 
out. MacLeod, the central figure of the novel, is a former 
Comintern bigshot, no longer in party favor, who has man- 
aged to obtain a never-defined “Top Secret” from the files 
at Washington during a term of government employment 
there. Through the book he is pursued and cornered by a 
terrifying but unconvincing young FBI agent, Hollings- 
worth, while the narrator and two peripheral female char- 
acters look on. Mailer’s treatment of this promising situation 
is, unfortunately, not good enough—savoring at times too 
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confusingly of Kafka, at others too rankly of James M. Cain. 
Mailer’s dilemma, basically, is that he is a socialist, living 
in a country where there is no socialist party, and apparently 
no demand for one. Yet, the book is worth reading, in lieu 
of any more coherent report from the socialist camp in the 
U.S.A.—and Mailer deserves credit for his intentions, if rot 
for his accomplishments, on this try. L. J. Rogers. 


QUEBEC: PORTRAIT OF A PROVINCE; Blodwen 
Davies; British Book Service (Heinemann); pp. 251; 
$4.00. 


For one whose previous knowledge of Quebec history 
came from Ontario school books this volume is a delight- 
ful revelation. Miss Davies’ portrait is predominantly his- 
torical, but she traces it with a delicate, feminine, romantic 
hand which brings to her canvas much lightness and color. 
The portrait is bound on all sides with the prime element of 
Quebec—a close family life wrapped in the church—that 
holds Quebec together as one province and sets it apart 
from the rest. 


Geographically, the picture stops short at the Saguenay 
River. The great industrial potential of the North Shore 
beyond with the coming seaport of Sept Iles, Baie Comeau 
with its modern massive pulp mill, and the power of the 
Yamaska River soon to be tapped, is ignored. History there 
has gained impetus since the war, but this part of the 
portrait is lacking. 


Sequence in the book follows the progress of colonization. 
Quebec, the first colony, is first reviewed, and the author 
devotes eight chapters to the development of the most 
charming city. Progress up the St. Lawrence in succeeding 
chapters mentions the names of practically every town and 
pins them to memory with incidental accounts of lively 
interest in their development. The Eastern Townships, 
synonymous with agriculture in the province, are well 
portrayed as is Montreal, the Ottawa, and the Laurentides. 


In her foreword Miss Davies says, “there is . . . far too 
little encouragement in the research and creative effort re- 
quired to transform factual data into books that can be 
read for pleasure.” This reader agrees. For him the result 
of her research has been a pleasure, a pleasure enhanced by 
good descriptive narrative free of tempting political or 
religious bias. Bruce Findlay. 


Our Contributors 


WALTER J. PHILLIPS, R.C.A., is on the staff of the 
Banff School of Fine Arts. He is the author of The Tech- 
nique of the Colour Wood-Cut and is represented by water 
colors, woodcuts and etchings in the British Museum, 
National Gallery at Ottawa, New York Public Library, 
and elsewhere ... MAURICE LOWE, of White Rock, B.C., 
won the Composers, Authors and Publishers Association 
1944 award for an Irish rhapsody for two pianos. Of his 
music he writes: ‘““As I have none of this thing they call 
ambition it is heard only at odd moments when circumstances 
conspire in its favor. My wife and I have played some of 
it for the CBC on two pianos. For what little I know I 
take most of the credit. The balance goes to Leonard 
Heaton of Winnipeg for a few piano lessons and to Percy 
Grainger for a stimulating correspondence.” . JEAN 
INGLIS, a 1950 graduate of Victoria College, is teaching 
school at White River, Ontario .. . C. C. ARONSFELD 
al freelance journalist of London, England. 
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Next-Year Country 
A Study of Rural Social Organization in Alberta 
By Jean Burnet 
This third volume in the Social Credit in Alberta 
Series is a study of the problems of rural social organ- 


ization in the drought-stricken areas of east-central 
Alberta. Probably $4.50. 


Taxation in Canada 
By J. Harvey Perry 


A leading tax authority presents for the first time in 
one volume an illuminating and readable description 
of the Dominion, provincial and municipal tax struc- 
ture in Canada. For general readers, tax experts, 
students and business executives. $6.00. 
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MALTHUS, T. R. An Essay on the Principle of Population; 
or, A View of Its Past and Present Effects on Human 
Happiness; with an inquiry into our prospects respecting 
the future removal or mitigation of the evils which it 
occasions. London, 1807, the fourth edition. Two volumes 
in polished calf, 8vo. Fine condition. __ cei 

THE GREAT EVENTS BY FAMOUS HISTORIANS. A 
comprehensive and readable account of the world’s his- 
tory, emphasizing the more important events, and pre- 
senting these as complete narrative in the masterwords 
of the most eminent historians. An invaluable reference 
work. 8vo. Set of 20 volumes in fine condition. __..$20.00 

THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LIT- 
ERATURE. Selections from the world’s great writers, 
with over 500 full-page illustrations. 8vo. Set of 20 
volumes in fine condition. mee $20.00 

BELL’S BRITISH THEATRE. Consisting “of the most 
esteemed English plays. Complete set of the 34 volumes 
bound in polished calf, 24mo. London, 1797. Good con- 
dition. : ___....-....---.-$36.00 

HOMER. The Iliad, translated by “Alexander Pope, Esq. 
Two volume set bound in amass calf, 8vo. London, 
1802. Fine condition. _.. $ 7.50 

HOMER. The Odyssey, translated “by Alexander Pope, 
Esq. Two volume set bound in polished calf, 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1802. Fine condition. - a _...$10.00 

THE MIRROR, a periodical paper published at Edinburgh 
in the years 1779 and 1780. In three volumes, 16mo., 
bound in polished calf. baat stint London, 1790. 
Fine condition, ___. ...$ 6.00 
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